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THE ANCESTRY OF THE POET SOUTHEY. 
Attention having been directed to the ancestry 
of the poet Robert Southey, by the appearance in 
the Ex-Libris for September last of a book-plate 
of the poet professing to have the arms of his 
family on it, and that publication not professing 
to be critical on such matters as the correctness 
of heraldry, it may be of interest to have some 
genuine evidence on the subject. The arms are 
really those ascribed to Dayes, whose heiress 
married Southworth, a member of an ancient Lan- 
famil iy in the 
part seventeenth century, where its 
descendants in the female line still hold property 
see‘ Monuments and Heraldry of Wells Cathedral’). 
Southworths used the same arms with 
colours reversed, viz.: Arg.,a chev. betw. three 
cross crosslets sa., which being the case, any one 
taking interest in the subject naturally seeks for 
the authority for such assumption. 

First, then, turning to * Life and Corre- 
dence of Robert Southey,’ by his son, Charles 
bert Southey, we find the poet himself saying, 

in a letter to John May (vol. i. letter i,), that he 
cannot trace his family further back than Oct. 25, 

wife, was baptized, as appears 
by the register of Wellington, Somersetshire. He 


great 
ton. from fact to mere assumption, 
by 

“must have been of gentle blood (though so obscure I 
have never by any accident met with their name in a 
book), for they bore arms in an age when arms were not 
assumed by those who had no right to them. The arms 
three cross crosslets argent in a field 
sable, 

Unfortunately the poet gives no evidence of their 
using these arms at an early date; indeed, we have 
his own statement that he knew nothing for certain 
prior to 1696, more than half a century before 
which time much falseassumptionof arms had taken 
place, although not to the same extent as of late 


years. 
I will now endeavour to throw light 


evidence as wills in the Probate Registry at Wells; 
but before diving into the ancient records there 
deposited, let it 


only 
books of copies, and is that of John Sowthey, as 
the name is there spelt, which is dated May 2, 
1533. In it he desires to be buried in the church of 


twelve pence; it being at that time a general 
custom to meke  omall 


down for a bequest. This is Langford 
Badville, a about two miles and a half north- 
west from Wellington, Bradford itself being three 


“capellanus cantari@” of Bradford, Thomas 


— 
| 
149. 
| shire, and the evidences as to their right to a, 
| armorial bearings from such uncontrovertible 
no way detract from the worthiness of a good old a 
yeoman line because they have not risen to the aa 
rank of an armigerous family.  - 
Bradford, gives to the Cathedral Charch of Wells ! i 
@ 
church © I © Ue testator s 
| church and the church of any other parish he was Pe 
connected with ; in this case Langford Church is Ba 
miles north-east of Wellington. The testator — 
leaves small bequests to Jone Wheler, John Hake, — 
| Sir John Hussey (in 1548, John Hussey occurs as afi. 
| 1516, being still vicar there, vide Weaver's — 
| ‘Somerset Incumbents ), and the residue of his aaa 
possessions to Joane Sowthey, his wife. The will, = 
which was witnessed, among others, Thomas — 
Rowsewell, his ey fader,” was March 7, he 
1533 Wells,’ bk. ii. fol. 38). 
The wife of this worthy man appears to have . 
Sowthy, of Bradford, widow, dated June 16, ‘ae 
(‘ Wells,’ bk. v. fol. 80). In it she mentions her — | 
brother, John Bowne", and his son William, af 
| Johan Goodeland, Alice Bartlett, John Bartlett, i 
” | Emmott Bartlett, Richard Watts, alias ook, and 
| his wife Agnes, and her son John Norton ; the = 
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residue of her belongings she gives to Giles Bart- 
lett and Agnes his wife, hter of testatrix. 
No son being mentioned in either will, we may 
infer that they had none, John Norton being pre- 
sumably son of Joane by a former husband. 

In the same an tho dest 
of Wellington, made his will, being sick in body 
but of perfect memory (a very general preface) ; 
this was made on March 14, 1542, and he desires 
to be buried in the churchyard of Wellington. 
He gives to his son Lawrence twenty sheep. His 
son-in-law William Cape, with his two daughters 
Ede and Katherine Cape, Agnes — god- 
children Lawrence Glasse and Peter Clyfford, all 
come in for a share from the flock, while the re- 
sidue goes to the testator’s wife, Johan Sowthey, 
and his son John Sowthey, who proved the will 
May 23, 1543 (‘ Wells,’ bk. v. fol. 127). 

The son of the last testator, John Sowthey, made 
his will, Aug. 8, 1565, and in it he desires to be 
buried in the charchyard of Wellington and gives 
to that charch twenty pence. To his daughter 
Margery Glasse he gives 20/., to her daughters 
each ao heifer, and to her sons Lawrence and 
Valentine each a sheep, leaving the residue of his 

s to his wife Johan Sowthey ard his son 
iam Sowthey (‘ Wells,’ bk. xiv. fol. 121). 

The next will in point of date is of that of 
Richard Sowthey, of Pitminster, and as it is nun- 
cupative we may safely conclude he had unwisely 
put off executing this im t duty, and was 
stricken down so suddenly that he was unable 

perly to attest the will, which bears date 
March 16, 1587. He desires to be buried in the 
churchyard of Pitminster, to which church he be- 
queaths twelve pence, making the further pious 
bequest of eightpence to the charch of Angersleigh ; 
the residue of what he possessed going to Robert 
Southey, his brother’s son, who was to be executor, 
and who accordingly proved the will at Taunton on 
Jane 14, 1588 (* Wells,’ bk. xxvii. fol. 161). Pit- 
minster is only about three miles, and Angersleigh 
five miles from Wellington. It is a pity the testator 
did not mention the Christian name of bis brother 
whose son be made his heir ; possibly it was Thomas, 
whose will is next mentioned, Howeverthat may be, 
the close relation of the Southeys at Wellington and 
Pitminster is shown by the widow of Thomas 
Sowthey of Wellington making John Sowthy of 
Pitminster an overseer of her will. This Thomas 
Sowthey (for so it is often spelt), in his will, dated 
Feb. 5, 1600, calls himself of Wellington, and 
leaves to the church of that parish twenty pence, 
and to the poor of the same twenty sbillin To 
his wife, Joane Sowthey, the farmsbip of his half 
of land called Woodford, and his son Robert 

and his heirs to be the next in reversion 

after her, with remainder to testator’s son Richard 
Sowthey and his heirs, remainder to testator’s son 
Lawrence Sowthey and his heirs. To son William 


Sowthey twenty pounds, To son John cries 
all his lands “ above my house under the hill, 

the house that Richard Parsons dwelleth in, with 
the close, garden, and orchard attached to it, at the 
age of twenty-four years, and if he die before, it 
is to be divided between his brothers Thomas, 
Richard, and Lawrence.”’ To son Thomas 

at the age of twenty-two the land called Till 
Bargain, ‘‘ which I hold with William Cape 
indentare.” To testator’s two youngest sons, 
Richard and Lawrence Sowthey, “ all the land on 
the north side of my house,” containing about nine 
acres, with a close in Wellington town of two acres 
and a half. To each of testator’s three daughters 
twenty pounds. To brother John Sowthey, 
weaver, wearing apparel and half a hundred of 
faggots, To servant Elizabeth a heifer. To ser- 
vant John Tolman a sheep. To all the children 
of testator’s brothers and sisters ten groats each. 
Wife Joane Sowthey to be residuary legatee and 
executrix. Father-in-law William Budd, brother 
Robert Sowthey, William Cape, and John Perrie, 
overseers. Proved April 28, 1601 (‘ Wells,’ bk. xxx, 
fol. 12). The widow of the above Thomas sur- 
vived him about twenty-six years, according to the 
date when probate of her will was granted. Un- 
fortunately the copy of the will, which alone re- 
mains, is much mutilated. It leaves two or three 
points doubtful, and, strange to say, begins thus: 
“John Sowthey, of Wellington, widow”; in 
the marginal guide the name is also written John, 
and it is so indexed, but the internal evidence of 
the will itself leaves no doubt it is that of the 
‘* wife, Joane Sowthey,” mentioned in the will of 
above. Arruur J. Jewers. 


(To be continued.) 


FLIGHT OF NAPOLEON FROM WATERLOO, 

As interest in the details of the Waterloo cam- 
paign seems to be reviving—if, indeed, it was ever 

ead—may I be allowed to make a few remarks 
eo a comparatively trifling incident—the manner 
of Napoleon’s escape from the bloody field. 

The earlier accounts make out that when the 
Prussians came bursting over from the direction of 
Planchenoit to Genappe, some five miles to the 
south, they bayon the leading horses of the 
travelling killed a postilion, and left the 
faithful coachman for dead, but that the Emperor 
got out of the door on the other side, mounted his 
horse (conveniently led up for him), and fled away 
in the bright moonlight—the moon, which had risen 
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this. Toa certain extent Bliicher himself is re- 
sponsible for the idea, as he wrote from Gosselies 
on the 20th that “ Napoleon was in the carriage 
when he was surprised by our troops, and, leaping 
oat, got on his horse without his sword, which fell 
off, and so probably escaped under favour of the 
night.” There is alsoa statement = as having 
been made by M»jor Baron von Kellner, in com- 
mand of the 15th Prussian Infantry, circum- 
stantially mentioning the same fact. Bliicher must 
have had it reported to him, with or without a pre- 
gent of some of the diamonds found ; but it was 
a trifling detail, under the circumstances, bow his 
fell enemy got away. The later regular historians 
content themselves with stating that the carriage, 
with his hat and sword in it, were taken at Ge- 
nappe, and that be escaped. A hat was certainly 
found in the carriage, as an English officer wrote 
home that he had tried it on and that it had fitted 
him. Napoleon, once bent upon flight, wished to 
avoid observation, and it is very improbable that 
he should have dismounted between the field and 
Genappe, found his carriage in the terrible crusb, 
and have got into it. The coachman made an affi- 
davit that year before the Lord Mayor, when the 
carriage was on show in London, with all the 
** saids” of such a legal document, that 

he drove the carriage ‘‘ from Paris to Waterloo” 
(this must have been the lawyer's inaccuracy, as 
the coachman was never within four miles of the 
village of Waterloo), and that he was attacked by 
Prussian lancers as he was thirty paces from the 
road endeavouring to pass round Genappe ; but he 
does not mention that the Emperor been in- 
side, and goes on to identify the valuables allowed 
toremain in it by its plunderers. M. de Chaboulon, 
the Emperor's civil , was at the farm of 
Caillon, half a mile south of Rosomme, and went 
in search of his master, whom he could not find 
anywhere, although he came across the faithful 
ay (afterwards Gen. — and escaped 
If in a carriage. The er or peasant 
Coster is reported to have made the statement : 
“ Bonaparte accompagné de son etat major se mit 
& galoper jusqu’a Genappe en longeant la chaussde 
aun certain distance dans les terres”; and that he 
dismounted at Gosselies. Coster (or La Coste) 
records that he only got a napoleon for his day’s 
work, which discontented him. The enthusiastic 
Scott accepted the narrative of “honest John La- 
coste,” though discredit has since been thrown upon 
it; yet certainly there seems nothing improbable 
in Napoleon having taken care to have a Flemish 
prisoner at hand for details of the country, without 
anticipating he might be useful to guide bis flight 
that night! Napoleon seems to have got off 
soonish from the field, and to have taken a cross 
road to Genappe or round it; the justly angry 
Soult said he disappeared soon. The subject must 
have been too humiliating for Napoleon to dwell 


on it afterwards, as there is no mention of it in 
the several reports we have of his conversations 
at St. Helena, and no separate account by any of 
his generals, although there are of how he got on 
from Gosselies southwards, through Charleroi. I 
can hear of no independent contempo Prussian 
account of that pursuit; a good deal of it might 
not bear telling. 

In August of last year I saw the field, but not 
Waterloo, very conveniently by going to Braine 
PAlleud, and thence by omnibus to the inn and 
round to the interesting village of Planchenoit. 
Previous study of the subject, a view with the glass 
all round from the Iron Mount, and somebody to 
name the villages in sight, and then a two hours’ 
drive all round with an intelligent driver from the 
inp, gave me as good an idea of the ground as one 
could obtain in a short time. No guides troubled 
me at all; I saw only a retired English noncom- 
missioned officer. Three or four days fully occupied 
in walking and driving in Grouchy’s route to 
Wavre, and thence with the Prussians along the 
hollow roads to the British left, and to the French 
flank at Planchenoit would have made a very nice 
tour. R. B. 8. 


CHARLES I, AND BISHOP JUXON. 

The meaning of the last act and word of Charles I. 
seems never to have been explained. Might I 
venture to offer a suggested explanation, which 
seems to cover the ground? Juxon was the only 
friend allowed to attend the king at his execution 
before Whitehall, 1649. The last act of the dying 
monarch was solemnly to hand his George to the 
bishop and impressively utter the one word, ‘*‘ Re- 
member.” The various accounts I have perused, 
with hardly an exception, make no attempt even 
to explain this testamentary injunction, and seem 
to imply that it is a hopeless enigma. Howitt 
(‘Illustrated History of England,’ ii. 90) remarks 
that as the George contained a portrait of Hen- 
rietta, it is supposed the message referred to her. 
But this seems quite inadequate. There is no 
necessaty connexion between the George and the 
word ‘* Remember.” Charles had been in constant 
communication with Henrietta, and so had no 
peed for such a message. Juxon seems never to 
have had any correspondence of any sort with the 
queen, nor ever to have tried to do so. There 
was no similarity of views or purposes between 
Henrietta and Juxon which would make him a 
suitable intermediary on so important an occasion. 
That unrivalled work ‘The Dictionary of National 
Biography’ makes no allusion to the incident 
under “Charles.” But it relates it under “Juxon,” 
without explanation, and adds the important item 
concerning Juxon that ‘‘ he was strictly examined 
as to the meaning of the king’s last word ” (vol. xxx. 


p. 236). 
I would hazard the suggestion that Charles 
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referred to the solemn deed of gift he had made 
of the alienated Church property which was in the 
Crown's . When Charles was at Oxford 
(1646) he at last became aware that his cause was 
well nigh desperate, and as a last resource deter- 
mined to go over to the Scotch army. The only 
key to Charles’s character is the strong religious 
feelings he and acted on. These were 
much more bi towards the Roman than the 
Anglian communion. This led him to reflect upon 
what could be the real cause of his royal misfor- 
tunes. After long and deep consideration he 
came to the conclusion that a principal cause was 
the holding by the Crown of large for- 
merly belonging to the Church. This he per- 
suaded himself was a most unrighteous sacrilege, 
and quiteenough to bring down Heaven's vengeance 
on the guilty possessor. Obarles then drew up 
a most solemn religious engagement and declara- 
tion, binding himself by a sacred oath that if 
restored to the throne his first act should be to 
restore all these lands to the Church, and en- 
deavour to obtain other restorations also. This 
was all fully set forth and | engrossed on 
a parchment deed, signed and sealed by the king. 

Charles gave it into Sheldon’s most careful keep- 
ing, with his royal commands to it at all 
hazards. If Charles was Sheldon was 
to take the first opportunity of presenting it to 
him, and demanding in Heaven’s name its fulfil- 
ment. If Charles unrestored, Sheldon was 
commanded on the first opportunity after his son’s 
restoration to present it to him, with his father’s 
last command that his son should carry out this 


scheme. 

After Charles left Oxford his affairs became 
more hopeless daily. Sheldon, fearful of being 
found with such a document, enwrapped it in 
various damp-proof coverings, and enclosed the 
whole in a hermetically sealed iron box. 

This casket he buried secretly, with every pre- 
caution. When about to die he reminded Juxon 
of what they knew, and desired him to “remem- 
ber” this undertaking, for which he alone was 
responsible, and to ‘‘remember” to enforce it 
when possible upon his son. 

After Charles II. was restored, 1660, Sheldon 
ment and presenti t to . But tempora 
mutantur, Charles had been admitted inte the 
Romish Charch. Oharles, moreover, was in per- 

al want of money; and he was ially care- 

to do nothing that had any tendency to send 
him on his miserable continental wanderings 
again. The whole plan fell through. I would 
suggest that this explanation of this hitherto, I 
believe, unexplained historic incident suits all the 
circumstances of the case of the two persons, of the 


some farther Hight on this interesting 
doubt. A. B. G, 


P.S.—Since writing my note this subject 
have visited the Library of St. 
In 8 glass case I saw a photographic copy of “ 


original was in brary. photograph is on 
letter-sized paper. On the top margin is written 
“Vow of King Oharles I.” in an old hand, but 
different from in which the “‘ Vow” is written, 
and may, therefore, be that of Archbishop Sheldon, 
The ‘‘ Vow” consists of sixteen lines, written in 
a rather clerkly hand, covering the s of a page 
of note-paper. It commences “I, A. B.” and below 
the last line is the royal sign manual ‘‘ Charles 
R.” Itis dated ‘* Oxford, 13 Ap., 1646,” 

the year that Charles escaped from Oxford. 
appears that the ‘‘ Vow” had become mislaid til] 
lately, when, being accidentally recovered, it has 


been carefully located and ed. See an 
Archaologia, Bit 160. 


account of it 

Joun Mappison Morrow (1811-1891), Dra- 
matic Autnor. (See 8 8, iv. 432.)—He was 
educated in Paris and Germany from 1817 to 1820, 
and pry ay for a short period, went to 
school at Islington. For eight years (1820-7), the 
was at the celebrated 

emy at Clapham, co, Surrey, conducted 

Charles Richardson, LL.D. (1775-1865). Unde 
the roof of the author of ‘A New Dictionary of 
the English Language,’ 2 vols. 4to., Lond., 1836-7, 
Supplement, 1856, he found, and quickly took for 
companions, Julian Young, Charles James Ma- 
thews, John Liston, John Mitchell Kemble, Henry 
Kemble, Richard Tattersall, and young Terry, son 
of Daniel Terry, the actor, whose widow subse 
quently married the aforenamed Dr. Richardson, 
In the grave (No. 21,321) in Kensal Green 
Cemetery wherein repose the remains of the author 
of ‘ Box and Cox’ were interred Edward Morton, 
Esq., died Jan. 17, 1869, aged sixty-two, Cathe 
rine Morton (“‘ An Angel on Earth, An Angel in 
Heaven”), ob. Feb. 14, 1869, ct. sixty-five, and 
Thomas Morton, who died at Notting Hill on 
Jan. 24, 1879, aged seventy-six. 


Danizt 
17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


AtpermaN Jounw Barser.—The Oa of 

the Guildhall Library (1889) has the following 

entry of a memoir of this civic dignitary, who 

served the office of Lord Mayor in 1733 :— 

“ An impartial history of the life, character, amours, 

travels, and transactions of Mr. John Barber, City printer, 
il alderman, and lord mayor of 


London, 8vo. London, 1741.” 
He seems to have been a liberal man, as the fine 


time, and its evident importance. Perhaps some 
learned reader of ‘N. & Q.’ would kindly throw 


rtrait of Dean Swift, by Charles Jervas, in the 
Bodleian by him 


Gallery at Oxford, was presented 
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tothe University ; and Castle Baynard Ward School 
house is stated to have been erected by him (ante, 
p. 6). John Barber, probably some relative, was 
admitted into St. Peter’s College, Westminster, in 
1712, elected to Oxford in 1717, and graduated 
as M.A. in 1724. When the celebrated Dr. South 
died, on July 8, 1716, aged eighty-two, Mr. 
Barber, Captain of the King’s Scholars, pronounced 
a funeral oration over his remains in the college 
hall (see ‘Alumni Westmonasterienses,’ 1852, 
p. 269). Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


noticed about Jan. 23 
& paragraph in the daily papers to the effect that 
the all-devouring builder is > ee to lay his hands 
upon the house in Gough Square once occupied by 
Dr. Johnson. The present appears to be the proper 
time for a reference in‘N, & Q.’ This was the 
house, then numbered seventeen, in which the 
‘Dictio > was finished in 1755, and the 
Rambler in 1750. Johnson went into 
the house in 1748, and moved thence in 1758. 
In this house his wife died in 1752. I believe 
the house is marked by a tablet. Carlyle refers 
to the house, and Leigh Hunt also. 
W. H. Q. 


James Boswett.—So far back as May, 1857 
(see 2°¢ S. iii, 381), I gave in ‘N. & Q.’ some 
account of Boswell and Belle Irlandaise. The 
old Dublin newpapers might be consulted for some 
notices of his movements. Thus, the Freeman's 
Journal mentions that on July 7, 1769, he dined 
with the Viceroy at his country seat, — Ow 


A Fiction anp 1x Fact. 
—In the historical romance by Wilkie Collins, 
entitled ‘ Antonina; or, the Fall of Rome,’ the city 
is blockaded by Alaric the Goth in the year 408 a.p. 
A young chief of yoy | army, while at his 
post one evening, ong, low, tremulous, 
absorbing roll of thunder afar — 

“Tt seemed to proceed from a distance almost incal- 


culable ; to be sounding from its cradle in the frozen | P’ 


; to be journeying about its ice-girdled chambers 
in the lonely poles. It deepened rather than interrupted 
the dreary mysterious stillness of the atmosphere, The 

‘lightning too, had a suinmer softness in ite noiseless and 
frequent gleam. It was not the fierce lizhtning of 
winter, but a warm, fitful brightness, almost fascinati 
in its light rapid recurrence, tinged with the gue a 
heaven, and not with the glare of hell.” —Ch., xv. 

Many erroneous descriptions of the thunder- 
storm have been quoted in these pages, but pro- 
bably none is so as the above. This is the 
more surprising in an author who, by the ingenious 
structure of his plots, and the skilful mode of 
working out the details, is deservedly popular 
as a writer of domestic fiction. The historical 
romance, however, seems to have been beyond his 


of extravagant writing in this work. 


Readers of fiction are now so numerous, that in 


such a book error may be propagated to an un- 
limited extent if the writer is careless about 
accurate description. 
The following is from ‘Ma Biographie,’ by 
Béranger (Paris, 1857) :— 
** Au mois de Mai, 1792, j’étais debout sur le seuil de 
la porte, 4 la fin d’un orage; le tonnerre tombe, éclate, 
passe sur moi, et me jette a terre, complétement as- 
hyxié. Une épaisse fumée remplit la maison, dont la 
Foudre a dévasté |l’intérieur, et lézardé les pignons. Ma 
tante, ne s’occupant que de moi, qu'elle voit étendu mort, 
me saisit, me porte dans ses bras, et m’expose a lair et 
&la pluie. Au milieu de la foule accourue, elle me tate 
le pouls, le coeur, y ch en vain Ique signe d'ex- 
istence, et s’écrie: ‘Il est mort!’ Je pus l’entendre, 
longtemps avant que je pusse faire un mouvement et 
dire un mot pour la rassurer. Enfin, rappelé insensible- 
ment 4 moi, aprés avoir répondu 4 ses caresses de joie, 
je lniesai échapper une réflexion d’enfant raisonneur, 
u’elle m’a bien souvent reprochée, en sjoutant e 
ois: ‘Je vis bien que tu ne serais jamais dévot.’ 
dit qu'elle était sincdrement religieuse, 
orage s’annongait, elle aspergeait la maison d'eau ite, 
* C'est pour nous préserver du tonnerre,’ m’avait-elle dit. 
Revenu & la vie, encore étendu sur le lit d’un voisin, et 
me faisant raconter ce qui venait d’arriver: ‘ Eh P 
m’écriai-je, ‘& quoi sert ton eau bénite ?’ 

“Je fus longtemps 4 me remettre de la terrible 
secousse que j'avais recue, et ma vue, jusque-la fort bonne, 
parut en avoir beaucoup souffert, au t qu’on ne 
me mettre en apprentissage dans |'horlogerie,”—P. 

In the above graphic and amusing description 
the author has the usual mistake of confusing le 
tonnerre with la foudre. Arago, in his celebrated 
treatise in the Annuaire for 1838, strongly insists 
on the necessity of limiting tonnerre to thunder, 
and foudre to lightning; and remarks that the 
best writers do not commit the fault in question. 
We do not reckon Tabitha Bramble as an authority, 
but she is nevertheless worth quoting, as an ex- 
ample of the general practice of confounding one 
thing with another. She writes :— 

“ You tell me the thunder has soured two barrels of 
beer in the seller, But how the thunder should get 
there, when the seller was double-locked, I can't com- 
rehend. Howsomever, I won't have the beer thrown 
out till I see it with my own eyes, Perhaps it will re- 
cover ; at least it will serve for vinegar to the sar- 
vents.” 


OC. Tomiinson, 


ue 
‘ai 


Highgate, N. 


“Burpine.”—About the middle of last Decem- 
ber I tried to obtain from a well-known firm in “the 
Row” a copy of a well-known work published in 
Ireland. They sent out for it, and after I had 
waited an hour the answer came that it would be 
sent in the course of the next day to where I was 
staying. I beard nothing more of it till, some days 
after, I was informed that it was ‘‘ binding,” but 
wrote, expressing surprise that it taken so 
to bind ; and again asking if they could give any 


powers, and the above extract is not the only 


A 

example 

7 

a | 
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idea when it would be ready, I received the fol- 
lowing reply, dated Feb. 2 :— 

“ Dear Sir,—In reply to yours of the Ist inst., I beg to 
state that O'Ourry's Lectures are still * binding,’ and that 
is the publishers’ answer ; the foregoing term often means 

this case the publishers can give no time as to when i 
will be ready.” 

This use of the term seems to me so curious, 


and so likely to be of interest to any of your |‘? 


readers in like circumstances with myself, that I 
J. T. F. 
Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham, 


Torwer.—Under the heading ‘Nuder’ | p 


(8" S. v. 74) I mentioned the difficulty I felt in 
understanding how Turner, who in 1568 was 
Dean of Wells, and in March of that same year 
dedicated his book to Queen Elizabeth, could 
already have had his work printed at Cologne. 

I had assumed that as dean he would have been 
resident at Wells. My friend Canon Bernard has 
kindly sent me notices which explain my diffi- 
 & He says: “ Turner died in 1568, and had 
not been at Wells for two or three years previously.” 
Now this would give ample time for his being in 
Germany while seeing his book through the press. 
The titie-pages might have been dated 1568 by 
anticipation, or might have been printed in that 
year before March. When the book had been 
worked off, Turner seems to have returned to 
England, and his dedication is dated from his 
house ‘‘in the Fryers.” He died there in 
July, and was buried at St. Olave’s, Hart Street, 
where there is a tablet to his memory. 

J. Dixox, 


Boroven Mr. Peacock, in his 
on this subject in vol. xlix. of the Archao- 

ical Journal, recommends a catalogue being 
pat on record of manors held under this form of 
tenure. In the second volume of the ‘Suffolk 
Institute of Archwology’ there is a paper upon 
Borough English, with a “ list of manors and places 
in Suffolk in which the customary descent is to the 


youngest son.” H. A. W. 


Rosupearine LancasHirE.— 


“Tt is said that the rushbearing proper, in its more 
interesting and ornate form, continued in the village of 
Holcombe to a later date than in any other parish in the 
country. At the time of which we now particularly 
write—about fifty years ago—three gentlemen, well 
known in the district, had the chief management of its 
affairs. [Their names and dates of death are given; the 
last died in 1867, aged sixty-eight.) As the last week of 
August came round,s number of young men cut the 
requisite number of rushes on Holcombe Hill, These 
were conveyed to the appointed place in the village—and 
carefully piled up in the cart provided for the purpose— 
the rusheart. The r mass, firmly built to a 
considerable height, was skilfully sloped on the top, 
something like the roof of a house, In its centre, du 
prepared for the purpose, was planted an apple tree, with 


the tempting fruit freely pendent from its 
branches, and under these, in ‘skin tights,’ pot, a ing 
a girl—the representatives for the occasion of Adam and 
Eve. The work was executed with great precision 
and neatness. On its sides were securely hung tea 
brass kettles, pewter jugs,and other things bright and 
showy freely lent for the purpose; and sometimes » 
sheet was tightly stretched across the front to act asa 
foil for the better display of the glittering , decked 
with gay ribbons, offered for competition at the attendant 
orts. When, from far and near, eager and expectant 
bundreds bad assembled, at the hour appointed the rush- 
cart with ite grand and picturesque, was 
drawn forth from ite place of concealment; and then, 
up over Hulcombe Hill, the welkin rang with boisterous 
acclamations, After being duly inspected and admired, 
reparation was made for its annual tour round the 
neighbourhood. It was drawn not by horses, but by young 
men somewhat fantastically dressed ‘ like ’ 
firmly yoked with ropes prepared specially for the task, 
They visited not only immediately adjacent places, like 
Ramsbottom and Holcombe Brook, but sometimes also 
Bury, Shuttleworth, and Evenfield, performing from 
time to time by the way a rude kind of dance, while a 
collector solicited subscriptions from the inbahitants, 
whom the rush-bearers were usually received wi 
cordiality and good-humoured interest. And, as our 
informant expressed it, ‘ It was downright hard work for 
those fellows who drew the cart.’ Of this, we apprebead, 
there can be no doubt, The tour having been completed, 
the gay adornment was carefully removed, and ultimately 
the rushes; but, at the time to which we have been 
referring, they were not strewed in the church, as had 
been the practice at an earlier period.”—‘ The Coun’ 
and Church of the Cheeryble Brothers,’ by the Rev, W. 
Hume Elliot, Ramsbottom (Selkirk, 1893, pp. 57-59). 

Witttam Georcr Brack. 

12, Sardinia Terrace, Glasgow. 


**Prooram” For Programme.—As this is 
ly assumed to be an American innovation, 
t may be well to note that in a statute enacted on 
September 27,1690, by a commission of the Scottish 
Parliament for the visitation of the universiti 
this word occurs twice over as Mo oan 
that this spelling was not repudiated by the 
universities is shown by an entry recorded on 
July 5, 1711, on the minutes of that of Aberdeen, 
as to the election of “Mr. William Smith, Regent 
in Marischal College, in place of Mr. William 
Black, without a program” (vide ‘Officers and 
Graduates of University of Aberdeen,’ recently 
issued by the New Spaldi 


Literary Gave_xinp.—No fewer than twen 
members of the family of Coleridge have figu 
in authorship. It would be hard to find another 
family in whom a literary taste has descended 
in gavelkind to such a degree. 

O. E. 

Eden Bridge. 


Major Aypré.—The obituary notice of George 
Washington Childs given in the Daily Telegraph 
of February 5, states that among the choicest 
treasures in his library at Philadelphia is a MS. 
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epic, written by the unfortunate Major André, 
who expended his satire upon the American General 
Wayne (originally a cattle drover), after bis failure 
to capture a blockhouse upon the Hudson River. 
Tt was the last literary effort of the ill-fated Eng- 
lish officer, and the lines, written in fun, wi 
which it ends, sadly presaged his own fate :— 
And now I "ve closed my Epic strain, 
And tremble as I show it, 
Lest this same warrior-drover, Wayne, 
Should ever catch the poet. LF 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


CHar zs. Charles was High 
Master of St. Paul’s School from 1737 to 1748. 
On Feb. 4, 1747, he was given six months’ notice 
by the Mercers’ Company, and when he left was 
appointed secretary to the Earl of Rochford, Am- 
bassador to the Court of Turin. Careful inquiry 
has failed to discover any further facts about him. 
I wish particularly to his parentage and 
university. In a manuscript I have before me he 
is called Mr. Charles on March 19, 1741, and Dr. 
Charles on March 24, 1742, so that he probably 
took his doctor’s degree (whether D.D., M.D., 
D.O.L., or LL.D.) between those two dates. I 
know of nothing to show whether he was, or was 
not in orders. R. J. Waker. 


Cromwett or TatrersHatt.—Who is now the 
senior coheir of this barony? In Lincolnshire 
Notes and Queries, July, 1893, is an engraving of 
the fine brass of the fourth lord, who married Mar- 
garet d’Eyncourt, and ob. s.p. 1455, his sister Mande, 
wife of Sir Richard Stanhope, being his heiress. 
Barke eays, however (‘Dormant Peerages’), that 
her issue became extinct, and that the descendants 
of her aunts, sisters of the third lord, became 
coheirs to the barony. The eldest of these sisters, 
Hawise, married Thomas, Lord Bardolph, the 
honours of whore family were afterwards attainted, 
The younger ones were Maude and Elizabeth, of 
whom the former married Sir William Fitzwilliam 
of Sprotborough, and the latter married (1) Sir John 
Clifton, and (2) Sir Ed. Bensted. Between the de- 
scendants of these, according to Burke, the barony 
is in abeyance, 

Sir William Fitzwilliam (cf. Burke’s ‘ Peerage ’) 

one son, Sir John, who in bis turn left six, 
from the youngest of whom the present Earl Fitz- 
william derives. What descendants did the others 


leave ; and what family had Elizabeth Cromwell 
by her two husbands ? 

In 1462 died Thomas Grimston, of Grimston 
Garth, co, York, whose wife Mary was daughter | trait, 


| of Sir William Fitzwilliam, of Aldwarke, From 
Thomas and Mary are descended most of the 
Yorkshire Grimstons, and they have long quartered 
on their well-filled shield the arms of Fitzwilliam, 
together with Warren, Lizures, Lacy, — 
and Cromwell, brought in by Fitzwilliam, 
Somerie, Bernach, Tattershall, Daubignie, and 
Hough Lupus, brought in by Cromwell, In my 
grandfather's (Col. Chas. Grimston’s) time it used 
to be said that “‘ he might claim the barony, if he 
would.” Was there any truth in the saying? 
Certainly he claimed and used the arms, which 
may still be seen in the dining-room at Grimston 
Garth. ©. Moor. 
Barton on Humber, 


‘Onty a Pin.’—I shall be glad of information 
as to the authorship and date of publication of a 
short poem with the above title. 

H. L. Srmonps. 


Dory or a Procvrator.—At p. 106, vol. i., 
of ‘Barabbas: a Dream of the World’s Tragedy,’ 
it is said: “ It was of the procarator’s formal 
duty to personally a condemned criminal.” 
And Pilate ie, with much detail, afterwards made to 
grasp and spply with his own hand the scourge to 
Christ. Is apy a this? 

w. J. Witson, 

‘A History or Taz Hovse oF 
Yvery,’ &., London, 1742, 8vo.—In the 
to vol. ii, it is stated that “a third volume will be 
shortly published, containing all the records at 
length which are quoted in this work, with many 
more.” Did this third volame ever make its 


appearance ? G. F. R. B. 


‘Tae Contest or THE Ixctinations.’— I 
should be grateful if you could tell me who is the 
author of a strange book, published in 1826 at 
Edinburgh by Oliver & Boyd, and in London by 
Longmans, called ‘The Contest of the Inclina- 
tions.’ Epwix 

Athens. 

Earvy Catecuisus. —What is the earliest edition 
known of the Catechism? There are copies in the 
British Museum issued about the middle of the 
last centary, all of which are “Printed for the 


Company of Stationers.” Were always 
printed at home, or sometimes on tke tinent 
and imported into this country ? 

J. E. Boawerr. 


Prarer Boox or Marcaret Tupor, QuEEN 
or James IV. or Scortanp.—At p. 55 of vol. i. 
of Walpole’s ‘ Anecdotes of Painting in England’ 
(London, 1876) it is stated that 
“« Mr. West bad a curious missal (the painter unknown), 


which belonged to Margaret, Queen of Scotland, and was 


a present from her father, Henry VII. His name, of 


his own writing, is in the first page, The queen’s por- 
praying to St, Margaret, appears twice in the 
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illuminations, and beneath several of them are the arms 
and matches of the house of Somerset, besides repre- 
sentations of the twelve months well painted.” 

The Rev. James Dallaway adds a note: “It was 
sold for 32/, 10s. at Mr. West’s sale in 1773.” Can 
any of your readers inform me in whose possession 
this Me. J. 


now is? 
Grar’s ‘Exvzcr.’—Most editions now contain 
the reading— 
The boaet of heraldry, the of power, 
And all that beauty, all thet wealth, o'er gave, 
Awaits alike the inevitable hour, 


instead of await, the reading adopted in most 
editions for a century past. Oan any of your 
readers tell me when the reading awatt was first 
used, and whether there is any evidence that it 
had the sanction of the author; or was it a mere 
misprint ? Moraay. 


Squars.—In the ‘ Penny 
it is stated that the celebrated Anthony Collins, 
the friend and correspondent of Locke, died in 
December, 1729, “ at his house in Harley Square.” 
Is this one of the names first given to Cavendish 
i or is it a elip of the pen for Harley Street? 

r. Collins was buried, it is added, in ‘* Oxford 
Chapel,” the same now known as St. Peter’s, Vere 
Street. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Ventnor. 


‘Les Propos pe Laniznvs’ was the title of a 
— or book which appeared during the later 

ys of the Second Empire, and made some sensa- 
tion, Who was the author? Ww. 


Humphrey 8, who flourished 
at Lough Seur, 1641, married Russel Ware, third 
ys of Sir James Ware, Knt., and sister to 
Sir James Ware, Knt., the historian ; also Bridget 
Nugent, daughter of Sir Robert Nugent, second 
Baronet, of Moyrath (or Clonlost), co, Westmeath, 
married Oonnor Reynolds, of Rhinn Castle, co. 
Westmeath ; also James (Thomas ?) Reynolds, 
woolstapler, Dublin, married (about 1680-96) a 
Margaret (1) Lacy, or Lasoy, sister to Councillor 
Lacy, or Lascay, of Dublin. Oan any reader oblige 
me with the ancestors of Connor and James 
(Thomas ?) Reynolds for two generations, and the 
issue of all three marriages, to the second or third 
generation of each respectively; or give me the 
authorities whereby I can find such particulars ? 

ITZG@ERALD. 

Picrore or Gey, Sir T. Muscrave.—Can 
any of your readers inform me of the whereabouts 
of a picture pennies Gen. Sir Thomas Mas- 

y J. 


grave, painted Abbott in 1786? An en- 
graving of it appeared in the ‘ Military Panorama,’ 
1813. 8. MILNE. 


Tar O’Mores.—Where can I find a pedi of 
the O’Mores, Princes or Lords of Last hey 


O’ More married, in the sixteenth century, Margaret 
Butler, grand-daughter of Pierce, eighth Earl of 
Ormonde, Waap. 


Scorr BretiocrarHy.—In a recently published 
catalogue I find the following: “Ancient and 
Modern British Drama......edited by Sir Walter 
Scott, 8 vols., roy. 8vo., 1810.” I fancy this will 
be quite a novelty to students of Scott, for I can 
find no mention of it in Lockhart, or in any book 
on Scott I have met with. Can any one furnish 
information as to the work ? 

W. H. Covinertor, 


Earuizest Use or THe Semicoton.—Does the 
semicolon occur in any earlier book than the edition 
of Seneca’s ‘De Remediis Fortuitorum’ which is 
generally believed to have been printed at Cologne 
about 1466 or 1470? 

Gro. Wasutnetor Moow, 


“Hoty Mr. Grirrorp.”—Can any one give 
information respecting the family of Mr. Gifford, 
the Paritan preacher at Bedford, under whom 
Bunyan sat and first was impressed with religion ? 
In Dr. Alexander Whyte’s interesting little book, 
‘Bunyan Characters’ (1893) we learn that Mr, 
Gifford first studied medicine and afterwards be- 
came a major in the Royalist army. During this 
time he appears to have led a very wild life until 
his escape from Maidstone (1648) in his sister's 
clothes, when he became an altered man. Dr. 
Whyte also states that Mr. Gifford was the original 
of Bunyan’s “ Evangelist.” It would be interesting 
to know more of such a man. H. F. G. 


Francis Brrap, Scutpror.—Is anything known 
of the ancestry and descendants of Francis Bird, 
the sculptor of the statue of Queen Anne, which 
formerly stood in front of St. Paul's Cathedral ? 

J. 

Bedford Park, Chiswick. 


Cromwett: Grossor.— Who were “Thos. 
Cromwell, of Laxton, poor relation of Thomas, 
Earl of Essex”; also Nicholas Glossop, of Derby- 
shire, cousin to Essex ? C. Herrey. 


Gatvayi.—Do any of your readers know the 
exact date and place of death of Aloysius Luigi 
Galvani, discoverer of galvanism? According to 
some it was December 4, 1798, and to pr Se 
February 5, 1799, at Bologna. Lovett. 

Chiswick. 

Hitpa, “ Priycess or raz Gorns ix Araica.” 
—According to Harrison, in his ‘ Yorksbire,’ she 
was the wife of Frode VIL, King of Denmark (0d. 
548), and the daughter of Hilderic, King of the 
Vandals in Africa, a.p. 525. From this I infer 
that perhaps Hilda was one of those children of 


Hilderic whom the Emperor Justinian, after the 
conquest of Carthage, removed to Constantinople 


eese2zc 


Bay 
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and provided for in accordance with their royal 

ing e +» together with confirmati f 
the statement that Halfdan, King of ome the ROOD LOFTS, SCREENS, BEAMS, AND FIGURES. 
their son, is contained in Byzantine or Norse (8* 8. v. 88.) 
chronicles; but where? on this} In answer to the query under this head, there 
point will greatly oblige me. X. | are not many rood lofts left, but a great number of 


Festivat.—In the cathedral of 
Ulm, Germany, on Pentecost Day, I am told that 
small birds are let loose in the church with tiny 
cakes attached to their feet. My informant could 
tell me no more than this. Perhaps some of your 
contributors will gratify me with the reason and 
origin of this ecclesiastical ceremony. 

F. G. Saunpers. 


Normay anp Purrran Drvines. — 
John Norman, of Bridgwater, and Joseph Alleine, 
of Taunton, were two well-known Presbyterian 
ministers between 1647 and 1668, in which latter 

ic biographer, who materials, in Dr. 
Charleq Stanford. Of Norman there exists little 
but the scanty record in Calamy. 

A descendant, maternally, of Norman, I am en- 
deavouring to discover his family history and to 
ascertain whether, in letter No. 36 of the Alleine 
correspondence, the Orestes who signs it is not 
Alleine, and the Pylades to whom it is addressed 
is not Norman. For, if so, it would appear that 
in October, 1668, Norman had a wife living, whom 
he must bave married after the death of his first 
wife Elizabeth in 1664. Of both wives the family 
names are unknown to me. Dr. Stanford records a 
report that the second wife was a niece of Admiral 
Blake, and that the first wife was a sister of Mrs. 
Alleine. 

The anonymous writer of the ‘ Life and History 
of Admiral Blake,’ ‘‘ written by a gentleman bred 
in his family,” and published about 1741 (Old- 
mixon, in my belief, being the author), states that 
John, son of John Norman, the minister, married 
& daughter of Humphrey Blake, the admiral’s 
brother, and that descendants of that marriage 
existed in 1741. At the present day many such are 
to be found. 

I have already obtained some fresh facts concern- 
ing John Norman’s birthplace and family, to be 

laced at the disposal of the ‘Dictionary of National 
phy’; but we have yet to learn whether he 

was really twice married, the family names of his 
wives, and whether Henry Norman, Master of 
Langport Grammar School from 1706 to 1730, 
was his grandson. The registers of Devizes, Bat- 
combe, and Ditcheat farniah 1 nothing. Bridgwacver 
has supplied some facts here used. Taunton may 
disclose some in connexion 
with Joseph Alleine. y I appeal to Somerset 


archzologists Kantivs. 
Quin 


Tanquinhos, Madeira, 


screens, in England. 

In Norfolk the following are fine: Worstead (one 
of the finest extant, with much colouring and paint- 
ings of saints in the lower panels), Trimingham, 
Trunch, Aylsham, Upper Sheringham (rood loft 
also), my Ranworth (with side altars). 

In Suffolk, Somerleyton, Blythburgh, South- 
wold (fine panelled saints), Butley, Eye. 

In Essex, Oastle Hedingham has a good four- 


Devonshire probably possesses more numerous 
beautiful examples thau any other county, and 
ro of many can be obtained from Mr. 
. B. Worth, of Exeter: Coomb Martin (with rood 
loft), Totness (stone), Bradninch, Piymtree, Dart- 
mouth, Honiton, Bideford, Kenton, Stoke in Teign- 
head, Kentisbeare, Collumpton, Bovy Tracey, and 
Chudleigh, are some of the finest. 

Somerset 7 boast many examples ; Kingsbury, 
Long Sutton, Norton Fitzwarren, Dunster, Bishops 
Lydiard, Minehead, Withycombe, and Dulverton 
are samples, 

In Notts is one of the most perfect screens, con- 
tinued around the north and south sides of the 
choir, at Newark. 

In this county (Lincolnshire) we have er = | 
seventy of all varieties. A very eurl i 
remnant exists in Kirkstead Chapel, Sleaford is 
particularly fine, Coates (singularly perfect, with 
rood loft), Alford, Barrow, Barton-on-Humber, 
Bratoft, Burgh, Croft, Crowland, Ewerby (one of 
the best, much like Sleaford), Fisbtoft, 
Friskney, Grainsby, East Kirkby, Leverton, Marsh 
Chapel, Moulton, Middle Rasen, Saltfleetly, 
Saxilby, Spalding, Stamford (Bede houses), Stix- 
would, Swineshead, Tattershall (stone, with altars 
on each side central door, as at Norwich Cathedral, 
Lierre, Aerschot, and anciently at Louvain St, 
Pierre and Exeter). Theddlethorpe, Wigtoft, and 


Winthorpe are all worth seeing. 
E. Sympson. 


Mx. F. Feasey’s queries under the above head- 
ing suggest a very tall order indeed. 
numbers of ‘N. & Q.’ would be required as 
special editions if anything like a comprehensive 
reply were given, especially if full information 
upon both stone and wood screens, &c., is wished 
for. Let us take this county (Devonshire) only 
this time, and confine ourselves to oak screens. 
Just to the north as you enter Exeter Cathedral 
by the north-west door is St. Edmund's Obapel, 
now more commonly known as the Consistory 
Court, It is divided from the north aisle by a 
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Decorated screen (a.D. 1340), the oldest in the 
cathedral. The screens that form lines of demarca- 
tion between the aisles of the nave and those of 
the choir date from a little later period. There 
are no fourteenth century oak screens, so far as I 
am aware, in churches in the diocese. 

It seems that nearly all the county’s efforts in 
the fourteenth century were directed to transform- 
ing our Norman Transition Cathedral into a 
Decorated one. One hundred — later, how- 
ever, people having had time to breathe, the wave 
of restoration went through Devonshire from east 
to west and north to south. There are some very 
beautiful fifteenth century oak screess in the 
cathedral choir. 

The city of Exeter only boasts of one other fif- 


upon it is at St. Andrew’s, Kenn. I placed them 
there some seven or eight years ago. 

It may be mentioned as a sort of foot-note that 
the first rood raised in the diocese of Oxford (in 
any Anglican church) since the Reformation was at 
Shilton, I erected it the latter end of 1884, and 
it was unveiled on December 4 in that year. 

Messrs, Worth & Son, of Cathedral Yard, 
Exeter, artists’ colourmen, &c., keep a very inter- 
esting series of photographs, comprising some of 
the best of Devon's fifteenth century screens. 


Harry Hems. 
Pair Park, Exeter. 


The Devonshire churches of Bovey Tracey and 
Wolborough, near Newton Abbot, contain notori- 
ously handsome screens, which have, I believe, 

n restored. 


teenth century oak screen, it is now in St. Mary’s| poo 


Steps Church, but was formerly in the now 
destroyed St. Mary Major's. 

There are fifteenth century screens at Pinhoe, 
Stoke-in-Teignhead, Poltimore, Littleham (near 
Exmouth), Broadwood Widger, St. Saviour’s 
Dartmouth, Staverton, Bradninch, Cullumpton, 
Feniton, Payhembuary, + Colebrook (a very 
curious parclose), Down St. Mary, Lapford (rather 
late), Stockleigh Pomeroy, epee (late, and 
the only instance of an original loft gallery in 
the country), Swimbridge, Sheldon, Halberton, 
Alphington, Chudleigh, Comb - in - Teignhesd, 
Dunchideock, Haccom Kenn, Kenton, Tala- 
ton, Shirwell, Berry Pomeroy, Churston Ferrers, 
Broad Hempston, applepen, Tor Brian, Wool- 
borough, Bo Ilsington, Mavaton, 
St. Michael’s Honiton, North Leigh, Ashpring- 
ton, Blackawton, Harburton, Rattery, Hartland, 
Kingsbridge, Aveton Gifford, North Bovey, Bow, 
Cruwys Morchard, Bampton, Bridford, Little 
Hempston, East Down, Denbury, Chulmleigh, 
Chivelstone, Cornwood, Oalverleigh, Burrington, 
Barlescombe, U, Stokenbam, Slapton, 
Sherford, Holne, North Huish, Kentisbeare, Sand- 
ford Peverell, Portlemouth, Rattery, Plymstock, 
North Petherwin, Petertavy, North Molton, Mus- 
bury, Littleham (near Bideford), King’s N ar 
South Milton, Dodbrooke, Marwood, pos - 
land-in-tne- Moor. 

These names occur to me, but there are doubt- 
less other churches in the county in which fifteenth 
century oak screens, or portions of such screens 


still exist. 
Of all those now mentioned far the most 
beautifal and ornate is that at St. Paul’s Staverton, 


upon the banks of the river Dart. It consists of a 
continuous run of seventeen bays, in all 50 ft. long 
from north to south. It is groined on both sides, 
and there is a rood loft the entire length, 6 ft. 9 in. 
wide. The front facing westwards is richly 
canopied ; the height of the screen is 15 ft. 

The only old rood screen in this county I re- 
collect for the moment having the three figures 


©. E. 
Eden Bridge. 
Vide ‘N. & Q,,’ ‘ Rood Lofts,’ 6 S. vi. 8, 253, 
541; vii. 276; also Parker's ‘ Glossary of Architec- 
ture,’ Cever et AuDax. 


MaLuiT ESSE QUAM VIDERI Bonus” (8 
v. 49).—I do not know in what Latin writer the 
words are to be found ; but for the original senti- 
ment we must go back to Socrates, as reported by 
Xenophon :*AAAA cvvropwrdry te Kar doda- 
Neordry Kat 58ds, & KpirdBovre, 6 
te dv Bovry Soxew dyabds evat, TévTo 
Oar dyabds Memorabilia,’ IT. 
vi. 39. 

In our own time Tennyson has echoed the 
thought, giving it as a characteristic of one who 
“ bore without abuse the grand old name of gentle- 
map,” that he “best seem’d the thing he was” 
(‘In Memoriam,’ cxi.). 

If the words for which Mr. Vane is in quest 
are to be found, one or other of your learned 
correspondents is sure to be able to identify them. 
If they are not forthcoming I shall suspect that 
his memory bas played him o prank, retaining in 
—— bat not the sense of a passage which 

e may have read long ago. The passage to which 
I allade is in chap. vii. of the ‘ Agricola’ of Tacitus. 
Troops who had been wavering in their allegiance 
were won for Vespasian by Agricola ; and Tacitus 
says of his disinterested conduct in the matter: 
‘*Rarissim4 moderatione, maluit videri invenisse 
bonos quam fecisse.” R. M. Spence, M.A. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 

‘Esse quam videri (vide 
chap. liv., ‘ Catiline Conspiracy ’ o ast 

H. Maney, A.B., T.0.D. 

18, University Square, Belfast. 


“To rom.”"=To rout, perite v. 1 
—This y. t. is duly entered in the ‘ Ency 


q | 
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Dictionary’ as “a variant of file or foul,” and the 

suggestion is offered that it is ibly the same as 

foil or foyle, “to trample under foot.” An illus- 

trative quotation is given from the ‘Gesta Roman- 

orum,’ p. 143. See also Halliwell’s * Archaic Dict.,’ 

4.0. Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


This is a frequent term in language of the chase, 
¢.9., when cattle or sheep cross the line of a fox 
they are said to foil the scent, ¢.¢., to defile it. In 
Lowland Scots we simply say “ file,” as in the pro- 
verb “It’s an ill bird that files its ain nest.” It is 
also an old term in Scots law, meaning (1) to 
accuse (Fountainhall’s ‘ Decisions,’ i. 14), and (2) 
to convict (‘Regiam Majestatem,’ IV., c. i. par. 5). 
It is natural to expect a similar word in Yorkshire, 
of which district the dialect is identical in origin 
with Lowland Scots, 4.¢., Old Northern English. 

Hersert Maxwe. 


Taz Mosic or Swepen awp Norway (8" S. 
y. 68).—Pastor may be interested in reading 
“Among the —_ with Edvard Grieg’ by Rev. 
W. A. Gray. It is an article in the Woman at 
Home for January (Hodder & —~_ 

ILSON. 


Epw. 8. 
Winterton. 


Sr. Moocve’s or Sr. Nintan’s Istanp S. 
iv. 329, 431).—References are made to Inis Madoc, 
St. Mogue’s Island, or the Island of Inch, in my 
notes on ‘ Royal Cemetery of Clonmacnoise’ in 
‘N. & Q.,’ 7 8S. xi. 422; and ‘Irish Bells,’ 
‘N. & Q.,’ 7 8S. xii. 21. There is a tradition that 
the last Rig Tuath, or tribe king of Tullyhaw, viz., 
Felim McGauran or McGovern, was buried there 
about the year 1625, and that it is one of the 
valbalias of the sept. Often in this desolate spot, 
with the wavelets ever chanting their solemn 
requiem, has the funeral march of the clan 
McGauran or McGovern been played, causing the 
deepest emotion in the breasts of the ever faithfal 
tribesmen when their beloved chieftains were con- 
signed to the tombs. The island is held in great 
veneration by the membersof the tribe ; and it would 
be hard to foretell the fate of the luckless visitor 
who dared to violate its sacred precincts. There 
is scarcely any trace left of the abbey founded 
there by St. Mogue in the sixth century. The old 
structure, ages ago, doubtless, witnessed many iw- 
posing ecclesiastical scenes, such, for instance, as 
the happy bridal of the chief and his fair lady 
before the shrine of this saint, amidst the sweet 
strains of the clairseach accompanied by the tribal 

chanting appropriate songs, when the standard 


bearer would proudly raise aloft the sept’s banner 
above the spears and battle-axes of the kerne and 
gallowglasse. On the return of the festive party to 
the principal castle, close to the town of Ballyme- 
gauran, on the eastern frontier of the present cir- 
cumscribed barony, after refreshments had been 


supplied in the banqueting hall, poems would be 
recited (committed to memory from the ‘‘ Gaelic 
book* of Thomas MacSambradbain,” Anglicized 
McGauran or McGovern, chief of Tullyhaw, whose 
death is recorded by the ‘ Four Masters’ under 
the year 1343; its contents were transcribed for 
him by Adam O’Cianan) on the geneslogies, 
achievements, and liberality of their chiefs and 
relatives (among the former were Brian, Fearghal, 
Maghnus, Niall, and Thomas) ; and to stimulate the 
bride to pursue a life of chastity and fidelity poems 
were recited from the said volume commemorating 
the wives and daughters of the chiefs famed for 
such virtues, viz, Gormlaith, daughter of Brian 
MacSambradhain, wife of O'Reilly; Nuala, daughter 
of Maguire, wife of Thomas MacSamhradhain, 
Sadhbh, daughter of Cathal Og O'Conor, wife of 
Niall MacSamhradhain. In a further note on 
‘Irish Bells,’ in ‘N. & Q.,’ 8 8S. ii. 341, I give 
the history of the Clog Mogue ther with its 
legend. late lamented Irish scholar Dr. 
O'Donovan, in his translation of the ‘Four 
Masters,’ second edition, 1856, in a foot-note, 
A.D. 1496, gives the following highly interesting 
information concerning St. Mogue :— 
“ Teampall-an-phuirt, i.¢, the church of the 

now Templeport, a townland and parish in the baron 
Tullyhaw, in the north-west of the county of Cavan. Not 
far from this church is Inis-Breachmbaigh,t on which 


* The ancient MS. is still extant and preserved by a 
distinguished Irish gentleman. I hope ere long to con- 
tribute an article on this precious relic of our clan, which 
“ is regarded as a valuable accession to the collection of 
the native literature of the fourteenth century"; until 
the last twenty-two years “ there does not seem to have 
been any account hitherto published of this MS., and 
some of the poems are the only productions at present 
known of their authors.” It is onlya few months since 
that I discovered its existence. This treasure, like the 
Clog. Mogue, has passed out of the custody of the race of 
McGauran or McGovern. 

+ Kilmadock, in hie interesting note, gives the name 
of the i*land on which this saint was born as “ Inis 
Creaghmuighb.” This I suppose is a printer's error ; it is 
spelt “ Innis Breaghmuigh ” in the ‘ Lives of the Saints,’ 
1872, vol. i. p. 467. by the Rev. 8. Baring-Gould, M.A., 
and in the ‘Acta Sanctorum’ it is rendered Inis B 
This island does not seem to be identical with that of Inis 
Madore, although both, no doubt, are situate in the Temple- 
port lake; see the old map of Tullyhaw referred to in my 

revious note on ‘ irish Bells.’ There are a number of 
Fikes in the south-eastern district which tend to diversify 
and add new charms to its picturesque scevery; such as 
the one referred to ; Ballymegauran (at one time contain- 
ing the island home or crannog of the chiefs ; under the 
year 1512 the ‘Four Masters’ record that a Maguire 
and his forces took this fortified island, but afterwards 
they were defeated by the McGaurans, and many of the 
chief men of the Maguires were killed), Derry 
Bunerky, Bellaboy, Lakefield, Brackley, Glebe, 
Killyran, at one time all crannog fortressed. According 
to the ‘Four Masters,’ a.p. 1495, Felim McGauran or 
McGovern, Chief of Tullyhaw, was drowned in Bally- 
willin Lough, in the townland of Killywillin, where 
there was a mill working, and I am informed is so 
at the present time. See the Ordnance Survey of Ire- 
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was bora the celebrated St. Maidoc, of the diocese 
of Fernes, and of the churches of Rossinver, in the county 
of Leitrim, and Drumlane, in the county of Cavan. See 
the ‘Irish Oalendar of the O’Clerys,’ at 31 January, where 
it is stated that the flagstone on which St. Maidoc was 
carried to be baptized was used as a ferry-boat to ca 
ple from and to the island on which he was born ; 

tat an old seasoned hazel stick, which his mother held 
in her band when bringing him forth, afterwards bavi 
been stuck by chance in the ground, struck root, an 

up into a large tree, which was to be seen on the 
fiend of Breaghwy in a flourishing state, and producing 
nuts in the time of the writer. The tradition in the 
country aleo asserts that the flagstone above referred to 
was used asa ferry-boat till a few centuries since, when, 
in consequence of the misconduct of a young man and 
woman on board, it suddenly sank, and left the ngere 
to shift for themselves on the surface of the lake. The 
natives of the parish of —— also preserve a tra- 
ditional recollection of the hazel tree referred to in the 
‘Irish Calendar,’ but no trace of it now remains, nor does 
tradition account for its withering.” 

Dr. O'Donovan took great pains in collecting 
local traditions and legends when engaged on the 
topography of the country in connexion with the 
Ordnance Survey and the revision of its nomencla- 
ture. His letters thereon, which are still preserved, 
are highly valuable, and their publication would 

y assist students. The learned Standish 
rady’s work, ‘ Me Gadelica’ (1892, p. 505) 
should be consulted regarding the pedigree of 
St. Mogue. Henry MoGovery. 
Liverpool. 


Prosean Square v. 28, 71).—Mr. 
Sage, of Stoke Newington, has compiled from 
various sources (including Sir Francis Prujean’s 
will) a pedigree of the Projean family. This docu- 
ment, with copy of the will affixed, he has kindly 

at my dis ; and premising that the 
will (P.C. Cant., Mico., 122) is dated April 23, 
1665, and that it was proved in the course of the 
next year, I am able to give the following par- 
ticulars, The first wife of Francis Projean, M.D., 


was Margaret, daughter of Thomas Legatt, of 
Hornchurch, in the county of Essex. His second 
wife, mentioned by Pepys, was the widow of Sir 
Thomas Fleming. She survived Projean, and was 


land, one-inch scale, sheets Nos, 56, 67, and 68, for the 
position of these lakes. Mr, Seaton F. Milligan, in a 
valuable paper on ‘Crannogs in co, Cavan,’ vide the 
Journal of the Royal Historical and Archmological 
Association of Ireiand, 1885-6, vol. xvii. p. 148, states 
“that the co. Cavan might be appropriately called the 
crannog country, from the great number of those ancient 
structures that dot the surface of its numerous lakes, 
So far as my observations extend these ancient lake 
dwellings are more numerous in Cavan than in any other 
county in Ireland. This may have resulted from its 
being border land lying along Leinster, with the English 
pale on one side and Connaught on the other, and being 
more exposed to cattle raids and forays; hence the 
necessity for the security provided by those harbours of 
— See ‘ Notes on Crannogs in Leitrim’ (p. 407), 
by W. de V. Kane ; also Col, W. G. W. Martin's standard 
work on the ‘ Lake Dwellings of Ireland,’ 1836. 


married in the second place to Sir John Maynard, 
the celebrated lawyer. The country house of Sir 
Francis Prujean was Sutton Gate, Hornchurch ;* 
he did not own the house, which, however, came 
to his grandson through the Legatts. He died in 
London at his house in the Old Bailey, June 23, 
18666, and was buried at Hornchurch, where there 
is a monument to his memory, with a long Latin 
inscription, printed in Dr. Munk’s ‘Roll of the 
Royal College of Physicians.’ The Prujeans con- 
tinued to possess Sutton Gate for more than 
hundred years after the death of Sir Francis, 
There is a portrait of Sir Francis in the College of 
Physicians. There is also a portrait of Thomas 
Prujean, M.D., only son Sir Francis, at 
St. Thomas's Hospital. I have omitted to say 
that Sir Francis bad connexions at Lincoln and 
Nottingham, surgeons or medical men, practising 
in those towns, 8. Arnott. 
Gunnersbury. 


O’Brien: Srranowars (8 8. iv. 448, 495 ; 
72).—Further information upon this subject will 
be found in Forster’s ‘ Life of Goldsmith.’ I had 
omitted to consult this work, or my reply would 
have been fuller. 

OC. E. 

Eden Bridge. 


Artictz on Onartes James Fox §. y, 
67).—The article on ‘ Characters of the late Charles 
James Fox,’ in vol. ii, (not i.) of the Quarterly, was 
by Robert Grant, and was the first article in the 
Review which made a considerable stir. In the 
same number was an article on ‘ Rose’s Observations 
on ©. J. Fox’s Historical Works.’ This was by 
Lord Meadowbank. Joun Murray. 


CaRLYLe anp Tennyson (8 S. v. 81).—I have 
more than once occasion to comment on the 
pains some people will take to make an elaborate 
investigation concerning a point which can be 

on Tennyson in 
ber, 1842, was not by Carlyle. 
Joun Murray. 


Girsy Lappre’ S. v. 49).—Ohild’s 
* English and Scottish Popular Ballads’ (part vii. 
pp. 61 foll.) contains eleven versions of this ballad, 
the first being reproduced from Allan Ramsay's 
‘Tea-table Miscellany.’ This first version, with two 
added stanzas and a few verbal variations, may be 
read in the second volume of Finlay’s ‘Scottish 
Historical and Romantic Ballads,’ as well as in the 
cheap collection of ‘ Ballads Scottish and English,’ 
published by William P. Nimmo, Edinbu 
in which last it is entitled ‘Johnie Fas.’ Ma. 
Hooper will find some additional information on 
this ballad in the ‘ Dict. of National Biography,’ 


* It stood near the present railway station. 
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105, Albany Road, Camberwell, 8.E. 


The old ballad about which Mr. Hoorzr in- 
ires is entitled ‘The Rare Ballad of Johnnie 
and the Countess o’ Cassilis,’ in “Tbe Min- 
strelsy of the English Border, with Illustrative 
Notes by Frederick Sheldon. London : Lon 
Brown, Green & Longmans, 1847.” ‘‘ Frederick 
Sheldon” is the under 
Thompson, a strolli er, compi e 
* Histo’ Berwick,’ and a volume 
of verse entitled ‘ Mieldenvold, the Student,’ Ber- 
wick, 1843. In his introduction to the ballad 
Sheldon states, “I have heard this ballad sun 
repeatedly by Willie Faas, and have endeay 
to preserve as much of version as recollection 
would allow me.” Ricnarp WELFORD. 


The ballad of ‘Johnnie Faa,’ prefaced by an in- 
teresting discussion as to the authenticity of the 
legend, will be found in Maidment’s ‘ Scottish 
Ballads and Songs’ (Edinbargh, 1868), vol. ii. 

185. The story on which the ballad is founded 

given, with much detail and circumstance, in 
the ‘ New Statistical Account of Scotland,’ vol. v. 


Oswatp, 0.S.B. 
Fort Augustus, N.B, 


Cores, Masrzr oF AND 
Bisnor or Cuesrer (8" 8. v. 48).—He was no 
doubt a Yorkshireman. I have no note of the 
date or of his birth, but his elder brother 
was of edingley my Leeds, They were 
great-grandsons of Thomas & younger son, 
who settled in Yorkshire, of John Cotes, of Cotes, 
co. Staff. and Salop, Sheriff of 
Staffordshire, 35 Hen. (see ‘ Visitation of 
Shropshire,’ Harl. Soc. Pub.). Cotes was con- 
secrated Bishop of West Chester at St. Mary 
Overies, Southwark, April 1, 1554, and preached 
at St. Paul’s Cross, Dec. 16 in the same year (see 
Macbyn's ‘ Diary,’ Cam. Soc. Pub.). He held his 
bishopric less than two years, dying in December, 
1555, F. Husxisson. 


As Cotes, or Cootes, was a probational fellow of 
Balliol in 1522, there may be a search in the 
earlier registers of that college. 

Ep, 

A Norrotx Expression S. iv. 326).— 
There is a somewhat similar expression in South- 
East Worcestershire: ‘‘ Atternone - folks, people 
who are in the habit of beginning work late in the 
day” (J. Salisbury’s ‘Glossary of Words and 
Phrases used in South-East Worcestershire,’ 1893). 

F. ©. Binxseck Terry, 


The term “afternoon farmer” is by no means 


specially belonging to Norfolk. It is the usual | Hartleys 


name in the West Country for one of that large 


class who never do to-day what can be put off till 
to-morrow. See ‘ West Somerset Word Book,’ 


p. 13. F. T. 
In West Middlesex the ion “ an afternoon 
farmer” is frequently used in talking of a farmer 


who is behind hand in his work ; and has been 

current at least for forty = When a field is 

easy to cultivate, and the er knows well all its 

peculiarities, it is often said that he could “lie 

a-bed and farm it.” W. P. M. 
perton, 


Yorgsutre Porrraits (8" 8. v. 87).—Jobn 
Russell Smith’s bookshop in Soho ~ with 
the back room full of portrait prints, where I have 
had many a time, is, alas! no more. John 
Russell Smith, whose sight was failing him, retired 
from business some time ago. I heard last year 
that he was still alive. The Eprror (your corre- 
4m | would do well to for what he wants 
to , Oxford Street. . F. Warren. 


viously seen the word is in Ohambanud’s ‘ Di 


Lawson §. iv. 528).—The Sir Wilfred 
Lawson who is mentioned in the Fulham registers 
as having been buried in 1739 was not “an an- 
cestor of his well-known namesake ” of the present 
day, although the present Sir Wilfrid possesses 
the estates which 170 years ago were owned by 
the Sir Wilfrid about whom Mr. Fieer makes 
inquiry. In 1685, James II. created one Wilfrid 
Lawson a His descendant, Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, the third baronet, was M.P. for Oocker- 
mouth for a number of years prior to his death in 
1737. He was one of the ms of the Bed- 
chamber to L, and Chancellor F 
in his invaluable ‘Cumberland and Westmo: 
M.P.s,’ says he was “‘an im t man” in the 
House of Commons. This Sir Wilfrid married 
Elizabeth Lucy, daughter of the Hon, Henry 
Mordaunt, a brother of the second Earl of Peter- 
borough. His eldest son, Wilfrid, the fourth 
baronet, died in infancy, and probably he is the 
one referred to in the Fulham burial regi 
Upon his death the title and estates to his 
brother, Sir Mordaunt Lawson, who also died in 
his minority. He is, no doubt, the Sir Mordaunt 
mentioned in the Fulham registers of 1742. The 
title then passed to a cousin, and at last expired 
in 1806, when Sir Wilfrid, the tenth baronet, 
died without issue. By his will he left his estates 
to Thomas Wybergh, of Clifton Hall, Westmore- 
land, who was a nephew of his wife, one of the 
of Whitehaven. as- 


sumed the name of Lawson, and in 1812 


nard vol. xxx., art. “Kennedy, John, sixth Earl of Be 
Sir Onseilis.”” F. Apams. 
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| Jor” v. 47).—Jut is the same word as 
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He was then succeeded his brother, Wilfrid 
Wypbergh, who also assumed the name of Lawson, 
and was created a baronet in 1831. He married a 
sister of the famous statesman Sir James Graham, 
and it is bis son who is now the well-known M.P. 
and advocate of teetotalism. If Ma. Firer wants 
farther information on the subject, I shall be glad 
to send it him if he will forward me an address. 


W. Cranston, 
14, Currock Terrace, Carlisle. 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson, third Groom of 
the Bedchamber to I. and M.P. for 
Cockermouth, ob. July 13, 1737, leaving issue by 
his wife, Elizabeth Lucy, daughter of Hon, Henry 
Mordaunt, brother of the Earl of Peterborough, 
two sons and two daughters, all in minority. Wil- 
frid, the elder of the former, succeeded, and died 
at Kensington, May 2, 1739, “of a mortification 
of the bowels,” aged about seven years. His brother 
and successor, Sir Mordaunt Lawson, likewise 
died under age, Aug. 8, 1743, when the ag) or 
to a cousin, Although the present Sir Wilfrid 
owns the ancient estates of the Lawsons, Isell and 
Brayton, co. Cumberland, he is not descended 
from that family. His uncle, Thomas Wybergh, 
of a Westmoreland house, inherited these lands 
under the will of the last baronet of the old crea- 
tion—to whose wife he was nephew—and in 1806 
assumed the name and arms of Lawson; his 
brother, Wilfrid Wybergh, succeeded in 1813, 
with like assumptions, and in 1831 received a 
new patent of baronetcy. He was father of the 

t baronet, the second of the second creation. 

conclude that the burial of the boy baronets at 

Fulbam may be attributed to their maternal 

relatives, and suppose that it was in the Peter- 

borough vault that they found a last resting-place. 

Mr. Fast should look out for their mother and 
sisters. I think the father was “‘ carried away.” 
BE. 

Eden Bridge. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson, fourth baronet, of Isell, 
Camberland, died at Kensington, in Middlesex, 
Msy, 1737, aged about seven years, and was suc- 

ed in the title and estates by his brother, 
Sir Mordaunt Lawson, fifth baronet, who also 
died a minor, Avgust, 1743. Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son, tenth baronet, having no issue, the barone 
expired at bis decease in 1806. By his will the 
Lawson estates to Thomas Wybergb, a 
nephew of his wife. The name and arms of Law- 
son were assumed, and his brother Wilfrid was 
created baronet, Sept. 15, 1831. Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson is the representitive of the family. 

Rabcuirrs. 
Carr. Krrroz, R.N. S. v. 49).—Edward 


Kittoe, born at Deal, co, Kent, entered the navy 
in December, 1780, as a midshipman on board 


Onslow, and served in the Royal George, 110, 
under Sir Alexander Hood, until his promotion te 
the rank of lieutenant and appointment to the 
Saturn, 74, which took place Feb. 26, 1794. 

He was advanced to post rank by a commission 
bearing date Jan. 4, 1810. Capt. Kittoe’s last 
appointment was, Dec. 20, 1814, to the Astr 
42, which frigate he commanded on the coast 
France, until the final termination of hostilities in 
1815, 

A record of his services appears in Lieut. John 
Marshall’s ‘ Royal Naval Biograpby,’ Supplement, 
pt. ii, (1828), p. 63. 

He died Feb. * 1823, in his fifty-fifth year, 
and was buried at Shoulden (Sholden), co. Kent. 
His widow, Elizabeth Kittoe, died at the rectory, 
Chadwell St. Mary, Essex, on March 9, 1850 
aged sixty-two, and lies interred in the church 
of that parish. Daniet Hipwet. 
17,H Crescent, N. 


Corzynacen, THe (8" iv. 447, 489; 
v. 53).—Its skin was stuffed and kept for some 
time in the Tower. It was there certainly in 1851, 
Perhaps some one could state where it is now. 

H. T. Scorr, M.D. 


anp Parry (8" S. iv. 526).—Hughes 
was hardly, if at all, developed until about 1 
when the ap (shortened form of mab=son) 
became almost disused. Indeed, the Christian 
name Hugh is hardly met with, even in quarters 
where one might expect an early assumption of the 
name. Hugh de Montgomery might, one would 
suppose, have given his name to some of the Tudor 
Trevor tribe in the eleventh century, for the Red 
Earl must have loomed large in Welsh eyes before 
Earl Magous killed him; yet Hugh hardly, if 
ever, appears before the middle of the sixteenth 
century. Then at least six Hughes families arise 
about the same time, one of the tribe of Caradoc 
Fraichfras, another of the tribe of Elystan, another 
of Cowryd ap Cadfan, another of Owain Brogyn- 
tain, a couple of the tribe of Tudor Trefor, and 
still a seventh of Elystan. Hugh ap William, the 
one who gave the name of Hughes to the Gwerclas 
family, died 1600. Rhys Hughes, the first of 


Maesy was sheriff 1582. 
Tee Persie for the most part arose about the 


toy | same time, as the Parrys of Tywyssog, about 1620; 


the Parrys of Porth Halawg. Jobn ap Harti, 
father of Bishop Richard Parry, who died 1623, 
was the first, Parrys arose at the same time from 
the tribes of Gwyddno, Ednowain Bendew, and 
Rhbirid Flaidd. 

One family seems to have fixed the name much 
earlier, but they lived in Herefordshire, and were 
earlier affected by English custom. John sp 
Harri, the one who gave the name to the Parrys of 
Poston, was sheriff in 1399. 


the Bellona, 74, Capt. ( Sir Richard) 


The very name of Harri, or Henry, as an isolated 
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name, occurs very rarely before Henry IV.’s 
time. It is more frequent in Heory VI.’s time; 
as, for instance, the great Sir Rhys ap Thomas, 
who did so much to put Henry VI. on the throne, 
had a brother Harri, and his father had a first 
cousin Harri ; so his own wife was the daughter of 
a Henry, and this Henry bad an uncle Henry and 
@ great-uncle Harri ; so the name was evidently 
coming into fasbion. I can bardly recall more 
than three earlier Henrys. One, a son of Cadwgan 
ap Bleddyn by a Norman mother, is mentioned 
in 1107; and another Henry, or Henwn ap 
Idnesth, had a brother, who died 1141. An Ennri 
is mentioned as witnessing a Valle Crucis charter. 
Indeed, two or three of that name are in charters 
of about 1250, but it may be a Latinized form of 
Ynyr, or more probably of Cynwrig. 

As general conclusion, Parrys rose all at the 
same time in a dozen different places, all starting 
from some Harri. One family started with o 
definite surname from a Henry, and called itself 
the Penrys. Second conclusion, that Henry, 
except in isolated cases, probably came in from the 
poy Henry VL, and after of Henry Tador. 

some cases, perhaps, intercourse with the 
English in sharing their wars in France made 
Henry a family name, as the first Henry of the 
Dwo family was in Owain Glyndwr’s burning of 
Caermarthen as early as 1403. T. W. 
Aston Clinton, 


How mixed do get about names to be sure! 
Pogh isap Hugh. The remainder of the query 
seems scarcely to merit an answer. 

OC. E. 

Eden Bridge. 


“Park” anp “Pappock” 8, iv. 525).— 
“Park” is a common term in parts of Wales to 

In Somerset, “ paddock ” (pronounced parrok) is 
a term one frequently hears applied to a field. 
OCunas. Jas. 


Mr. Warp (8 8. v. 67).—The Mr. Ward who 
attacked Montagu’s ‘ New Gag for an Old Goose,’ 
was Samuel Ward, a Puritan lecturer of Ipswich. 

re is an account of him in Brooks’s ‘ Lives of 
the Puritans,’ ii. 452, and in David's ‘ Annals of 
Evangelical Nonconformity in Essex,’ p. 137, 
where is a reference to Ward’s ‘Sermons,’ ed. 
Nichols, 1862. A pretty full account of him can 
be gathered from S. R. Gardiner’s ‘ History of 
England.’ In the matter of Montagu’s book, which 
is treated of in vol. v. p. 353, Mr. Gardiner merely 
writes : “‘ Two clergymen, Yates and Ward,” and 
by mischance the reference to this passage is not 
inserted in the index under ‘‘ Ward, Samuel, of 
But two other references are given to 


prisonment of ‘‘ Dr. Ward of Ispwich,” for a picture 
which the Spanish Ambassador Gondomar found 
to be insulting to his master, in the year 1621; 
the later reference, viii. 118-9, gives a full ac- 
count of Laud’s “treatment of Samuel Ward, of 
Ispwich,” in the year 1634, when he was sent to 
prison. 0. Tancock. 
Little Waltham, 


This was Samuel Ward, B.D., who was born at 
Haverhill, co. Suffolk, and educated at Sidney 
College, Oambridge, afterwards Fellow. He was per- 
secuted for Puritanism (1634) ; retired to Holland, 
and died there in 1640. 

References to him will be found in Heylin’s 
‘Life of Laud,’ ed. 1668, pp. 125, 135, 155 ; ed. 
1671, pp. 120, 130, 148, in Hackett’s ‘ Life 
of Williams,’ pt. i., 95, and pt. ii. 32, 146; and 
see Allibone, and ‘ N. & Q.,’ 4" 8. i. 1. 

The Samuel Ward, B.D., must not be con- 
founded with Samuel Ward, D.D., who was Vice- 
Chancellor of a in 1620, and had been 
chaplain to Bishop Mountague. 

Fraycis M. Jackson. 


Alderley Edge. 


Fatrs 1n Town on Country (8 §. iv. 469). 
—The marginal note upon the Act, in Chitty’s 
* Select Statutes ’ (ed. 1880), says :— 

“ Many faire—more than one hundred in the years 
1871 1872 alone—have been abolished under the 
provisions of this Act. See, for instance, order for 
abolition of fair at Burnham, Bucks, in the Gazette for 
June 26, 1876; and see generally the index to the 
Gazettes, tits. ‘ Fairs,’ and ‘ Fairs Acts,’ 1871 and 1873.” 

Epwarp H. Marsuaut, M.A. 

Hastings, 


Masui Pans (6" 8. vi. 158; x. 289; xii. 471; 
7" §, iii, 385, 485; iv. 57, 310, 451; xi. 83; 8® 
S. iv. 144, 296, 355, 532).—I was hoping that 
W. G. N. would have communicated with me 
direct. The pedigree of the Hallen family is 
scarcely a matter of interest. I am 
anxious to pick up any crumbs of information that 
lie about to add to my stock, most of which is 
printed in ‘An Account of the Family of Hallen’ 
(Edinburgh, 1885). W. G. N. evidently has not 
seen this book; and the particulars he has col- 
lected, as printed by him, afford a rather scra 
account, Cornelius Hallen who died at O 
Swinford in 1682 (will at Worcester) was my direct 
ancestor, and was son of Cornelius van Halen, 
Malines, who came to England in 1610. Though 
he settled at Old Swinford before 1654, he 
was, as early as 1647, of Madeley parish. The 
name was parish clerks as often written 
Holland as Hallen, for it was pronounced Hollan. 
There was an English family of Holland who 
had property at Madeley Wood. Only a care- 


wich.” 
aan the earlier, iv. 118, to the im- 


ful examination of the wills of the two —, 
preserved 


at Hereford, shows the true pedigree 
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the Hallens, who always signed themselves Hallen. 
William Hallen, eldest son of Cornelius, was of 
Old Swinford, and the George Hallen of the Ton- 
tine Hotel was his great-great-grandson. William’s 
second son Cornelius (born 1673), was my great- 


He was of Madeley. His grand- 
ter, Elizabeth Hallen, married George Cot- | Bri 


b 
tam, who was with Samuel Hallen, 
Elizabeth’s brother. Samuel’s widow, with whom 
I was in correspondence, and from whom I obtained 
much information, died in 1887, aged eighty-six, 
without issue. The parish register shows that the 
Hallens occupied the “ Lower” and the “‘ Higher 
furnace” as early as 1709. W. G. N. is quite 
correct in stating that they were ironworkers ; but 
the state of metal-working in the seventeeth cen- 
tary makes it probable that workers in iron were 
also workers in brass. Our family traditions are 
clear on the point that they made brass maslin 
pans. Certain it is that Cornelius Hallen, first of 
Coalbrookdale, came out of the forge at Wands- 
worth, which Aubrey distinctly states was for 
brass utensils, and was carried on by Dutchmen. 


W. G. N, will oblige me very much if he can tell | pols. 


me the maiden name of Constance, the first wife of 
Cornelius Hallen. She died at Old Swinford in 
1654. His second wife, Jane Rushmore (?), died 
at Old Swinford 1704. 
A. W. Cornetivs Hatuzn. 
Alloa. 


Horses (8 S. v. 89)—I would refer Mz. 
Gorpow to ‘The Horse,’ by William Youatt, and 
* Horses and Stables,’ by Col. (now Sir Frederick) 
Fitzwygram ; also, perhaps, ‘ ks on the Con- 

no nothing new, still are 
standard works, Haroip Colonel. 

There is a work by Geo. Stubbs, the animal 
painter (1724-1806), which may meet your corre- 

jent’s requirements, “On the Anatomy of the 

orse, in hteen tables.” I believe Stabbs’s 
knowledge animal has never been 
questioned ; indeed, it has been said he knew more 
of the inside of a horse than the outside ; but this 


examples, Fuseli of his skill in 
comparative anatomy. . T. 
Twickenham. 


Mr. Gorpon should find ‘The Points of the 
es, of service to him. 
The was published year by Messrs. 
Thacker & Co. Joun Ranpatt, 


Panisu Corrins §. v. 107).—An interest- 
note on this subject may be found in Pea- 
cock’s ‘ English Church Furniture at the Period 


there are three very ancient coffins at Simancas 
said to be almost as old as the church, and to 
have borne to their last reating-place upwards of 
ten generations. A curious illustration of one of 
these coffins can be seen in Knight’s ‘Old England’ 
(vol. i. fig. 510), taken from the Harleian MSS., 

t. Mos. W. H. Borns, 
Dacre Vicarage. 
Jounson’s ‘ InENB’ anp Astronomy (8" §. iy, 
446).—Martyn, in his ‘Georgicks of Virgil’ (note 
to iv. 232), says that Addison has also “ confounded 
the Pl with the Great Bear or Waggon ”: — 
“In his letter from Italy [Addison] represents 
as a northern constellation yt 
We envy not the warmer clime, that lies 

of more indulgent skies, 

Nor at the coarseness of our heaven repine, 
Tho’ o’er our heads the frozen Pleiads shine, 
But the Pleiades do not shine over our heads, but over 
those of the and Indians. I believe the 
Pleiades be cal the seven stars, occasioned this 
ingenious author to mistake them for the seven stars 
called Charles's wain, which do indeed shine over our 
heads, and may be called frozen, being so near the 


W. F. 


** Hane” (88S, v. 109).—Is it not her followed 
by the contraction sign for es, which is sufficiently 
like g to be mistaken for it? Heres is used of 
both sexes, F, ApaMs. 


Obviously this is a misrendering of heres 
heiress, as will be evident to Mr, A. Corzine if 
he writes heres with a -tailed s. 

ERBERT Maxwelt. 


Sr. Oswrra (8" S. v. 49, 78).—It would have 
been more satisfactory if Mr. G. A. Browne had 
mentioned the book which stated that Sir William 
Sawtri was Rector of St. Oswyth. Fox, in his 
* Acts and Monuments’ (1632 edition), p. 671, 
speaks of him as “Sir William Chatris, rwise 


the following :— 

“Cheape Ward, short lane called in Records, Pene 
ritch Streete, it reacheth but to Saint Sythes lane, and 
8. Sythes Church, &c. This small parish charch of St, 
Sith hath also an addition of Bennetshorne (or Shrog, or 
Shorehog) for by all these names have I read it, but the 
ancientest is Shorne, Wherefore it seemeth to take that 
name of one Shorne sometime a Citizen and 


of London,” 
Jouw Rapcwirrs. 


In my reply to Mr. G. A. Browne I said that 
the charch of St. Osyth was mentioned by Fabyan 
under the name of St. Bennet Shorehog. What I 


the Reformation’ (pp. 176, 177), where it is 
authority of the Atheneum, that 


stated, on the 


ought to have said is that he names “ Benet 


a 
0 
; | called Sautre, parish priest of the church Saint 
: Scithe the Virgin in London.” Also at p. 673, 
a says “he was parish priest of the church of St 
= Margaret in the towne of Linne in 1399.” Holins- 
hed (1587), vol. ii. 519, calls him, “one 
, ! may be more smart than true, There were two| William Hawtree, or Sawtree, a priest.” Stow, 
i ates by him in a recent exhibition, very | in his ‘Survey of London’ (1618), p. 47, gives 


5 
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” among the churches of Cheap Ward ; 
for, as I have since discovered, he locates “ t 
Syth in Boclerysbury” in Walbrook Ward. Here 
Fabyan and Stow disagree, the latter assigning St. 
Sith to Cheap Ward and affirming its identity 
with St. Benet Shorehog. Stow’s authority is, of 
course, not to be disputed. F. Apams. 

105, Albany Road, 


This is a misprint for St. Osyth, for whom see 
Smith’s ‘ Christian Antiquities’ and the ‘ History 
of Essex.’ Mr. Browne has not read Stow with 
care. He will find “Saint Sythes lane and S. 
er Cburch,” near Bucklesbury, in the account 

** Cheape Warde.” 


Evwarp H. Mansuatt, M.A. 


Batninc Macuines §. iv. 346, 415; v. 
93).—It may be of interest to note that on the 
Baltic, where the tide only varies a few inches, 
they have dressing-rooms of wood standing on a 

orm support+d by posts at a convenient dis- 
tance from the shore, and reached by a long bridge, 
also on posts, the whole arrangement reminding 
one of crannoges or lake-dwellings. Some- 
times, as at Eckernforde, near Schleswig, the 
platform encloses a large quadrangular space, open 
to the sea between the supporting posts and under 
the platform. The rooms open on to a planked 
way all round, from which bathers can either 
plunge into five or six feet of crystal-clear water, 
or descend by steps. When I was there, on a fine 
sunshiny day, the bottom was clearly visible, and 
one might see the jelly-fish floating about, and 
little fishes nibbing at the green weeds which grew 
on the posts. There are bathing-places of the 
same kind near Copenhagen, ¢.g. at Klampenborg, 
also at Roskilde, and no doubt in many laces 
where the depth of the water and the tidal con- 
~~ he as to suit an arrangement of this 


q J. T. F. 
Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 


Dorset Famity Names (8 §, v. 108).—Dr. 
Pacwer has drawn attention to an ab- 
surdity in the novel he names, Whether the 
surname ‘‘ Durbeyfield ” exists in Dorset now or 
not, the surname ‘‘ D’Urberville” was never heard 
of there or anywhere else, and is the novelist’s 
invention. “ Turbervile” (never with a De) was 
the real old name, so far back as the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The antiquarian parson of the novel, who 
is made to salute the heroine’s father as “Sir John” 
Daurbeyfield, is easily recognized Dorset men. 


How he would have smiled at a ancient (and 
impossible) inscription in a Dorset church, cited 
in the novel, “Ostium sepulchri antique familix 
D’Urberville,” an unheard-of specimen of medisval 
Latinity. J. B. 


Jones sub-chairman of the New London 
Committee when the first stone was laid by 
Right Hon. John Garratt, Lord Mayor, on June 15, 
1825, and chairman when it was opened by King 
William IV. on Aug. 1, 1831. 
EvERARD 


71, Brecknock Road, 


“*Gay pecetven” (8* S. v. 88).—Curiously 
this expression does not occur in Roget’s ‘ The- 
saurus of English Words and Phrases.’ Under the 
heading of “ Libertine,” we read :— 

“ Voluptuary, rake, debauchee, loose fish, rip, rake- 
hell, fast man, intrigant, gallant, seducer, fornicator, 
lecher, satyr, goat, whoremonger, paillard, adulterer, gay 
Lothario, Dos Juan, Bluebeard, tered libertine.” 


Harry Hems. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


These two words occur together in ‘ Unfortunate 
Miss Bailey.’ But the connexion of “ gay,” in its 
sense of addicted to vicious courses, with “ de- 
ceiver,” in its sense of seducer, is so natural as to 
have had many independent origins. 

KILLIGREW. 
A Captain bold in Halifax, who dwelt in country 
uarters, 
Decelved 8 maid, who hanged herself one morning in her 
His wicked consienes smited him, he lost his stomach 
Then took to drinking ratafia, and thought upon Miss 


ley. 
to bed betimes, for he had caught a 
‘ever ; 
Says he, I am a handsome man, but I'm a gay deceiver, 


I think this origin will be definite enough. 


S. Warren, MLA. 
Longford, Coventry. 
In the old song “ A Captain bold in Halifax,” it 
is recorded of him that :— 
~~ t betimes he went to bed, 
Baid he I am a handsome man, 

But I'm a gay deceiver. 

The must be more than a century old, for the 
refrain, Oh! Miss Bayley, unfortunate Miss 
Bayley,” was applied by an unkind critic to Joanna 
Baillie. J. Carrick Moore. 


Home Cotemay. 


Boriev Ferrers 8. iv. 505; v. 56).— 
The enclosed cutting from the Times of Jan. 30 
may be of interest to some of your readers :— 


“The workmen employed in excavation operations at 
Tower Hill, Upnor, near Chatham, in connexion with 
the construction of a new mili railway, have been 
recently turning up a number of skeletons. An exten- 
sive discovery of buman remains was made a 
morning. The coffins in which the corpses were ori- 
ginally enclosed were evidently of a very rude descrip- 
tion, and in some instances two or more persons were 
buried in the same shell. The manacies and shackles 
attached to some of the bones show that the remains are 


Loxpow Brine (8 v. 68).—Mr. Jonathan 
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confined on board old hulks of ships, lying in the Med- 
way, which is close by, a long timeag». The shackles 
were intended to be permanently fixed to the prisoners’ 
legs, for they were apparently riveted on, and when the 
men died the officials did not take the trouble in many 
cases to remove the irons before they were buried. In one 
instance, indeed, the manscie had been removed, but it 
was accomplished by sawing the man’s leg in two instead 
of filing through the iron. The theory most generally 
accepted is that the remains are those of convicts who 
died in an epidemic of cholera. Upnor is described and 
to A. convicts, who the 
‘prison ships,’ in nivg chapters ickens’s 
Expectations,’” 


*Great 
F. W. G. 


Srour= Heatrar (8 S. v. 66).—The use of 
stout as an equivalent for “robust” is common in 
England as well as in Scotland. I frequently hear 
in this neighbourhood, and have heard in various 

, the hope expressed that a person who has 

ill is “ getting stout again,” meaning “ well” 
or “strong.” I have always understood that 
*‘corpulent” is quite a secondary meaning. Is it 
not sof O. B. 


Three friends to whom I showed the note at this 
reference, who come respectively from Northum- 
berland, Northamptonshire, and Hampshire, as- 
sure me that they have heard the word stout used 
in the sense of healthy, and applied to persons. 
Of course, applied to trees and things it is not an 
unusual expression to denote strength. 

Breruey. 


*Mivirany Reminiscences’ (8 S, iv, 527).— 
T am afraid it will not help Cot. Mater to know 
that my second volume of Welsh’s narrative has 
also disappeared. The India Office Library might 
have it, RBS. 


**To switcn ” (8S. v, 48).—Our East Anglian 
term, used in the sense mentioned by Mr. Ciarke, 
would be swidge, applied also to shallow water, 
and is derived from A.-S. swilgan, to swallow ; 
Norse swiga, to drink in; Gael. swigh, to drain, 
sack in; Dutch suigen, to suck (' Bast Anglian 
Glossary ’). W. B. Geaiss. 


I have heard the word used, and I have met 
with it in print, but I have no reference at hand. 
It belongs to the large class of onomatopcias. 
There is an A.-S, verb swilian, to wash. 

Pavt Breauey. 

Frexce Lyrics v. 49).— “ Podtes 
Frangais Contemporains. Par Mmes. **, Franc- 
fort s. M., chez Sigismond Schmerber, Editeur. 
1832.” A quarto volume of ay oo 

UALTERULUS. 


* La Lyre Francaise,’ by Gustave Masson (Mac- 
millan, 1887), is a well-edited collection, coming 
down to 1864. H. J. D. 

Highgate, N. 


Buss v. 126).—There is a full account 
of this word, illustrated by eighteen —— 
from 1330 to 1867, in the ‘New English Dic- 
tionary.’ J.T. F. 

Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 

Picor : Burcorne (8 v, 67).—Constantia 
Maria, daughter of Sir r Burgoyne, Bart., was 
born November 3, 1705, married to Oapt. John 
Pigott January 22, 1729/30, and died July 26, 
1739, leaving two daughters (see Wotton’s 
* Baronetage,’ vol. ii. p. 205). 

SeRrocorp. 

According to Collins and Wotton, Constantia 
Maria, only daughter of Sir Roger Burgoyne, was 
born Nov. 3, 1705, married Jan. 22, 1729/30, Oapt. 
John Pigott, and died July 26, 1739, leaving 
issue two daughters. 

O. E. 

Eden Bridge. 


Curistuas Provers (8" iv. 505).—The 
couplet given by your correspondent differs some- 
what from the lines familiar to me :— 

If Christmas day on a Monday fall, 

A troublous winter we shall have all, 
There is also in Swainson’s ‘Weather Folk- 
Lore,’ 1873, p. 163, @ verse given in an early poem 
beginning :— 

Yf Crystemas Monda: 

A grete ye. 

F. C. Biraxseck Terry. 


Tae Rarnsow (8" iv. 409, 516).—“ Et tradunt 
sancti quod per quadraginta annos ante judicium 
non videbitur arcus.” This statement of Higden 
has been taken by him, as he himself admits, from 
Petrus [Comestor] (‘ Polychronicon Ranulphi Hig- 
den,’ ed. by Babington, vol. ii, p. 238). It is to 
be found in the ‘ Historia Scholastica,’ chap. xxxv. 
(Migne, 198, 1086). Petrus Comestor died 1179, 
and not 1198, as Mr. Marsaatt (‘N. & Q.,’ 8® 
S. iv. 516) says. The ‘ Hist. Schol,’ was written 
between =F, 1169 and 1175 (Ten Brink, 
* Early English Literature,’ p. 197). 

Searching in that storehouse, so rich in informa- 
tion concerning all questions related to mediaval 
lore, Grimm’s ‘Teutonic Mythology,’ I find (vol. ii. 
p. 734) the following two quotations :— 

“Quch hért ich sagen, daz man sin [the regenpogen] 
a ensehe drizich jar vor deme suoutage.”— Diut, 
iii. 61. 

“86 man den sibt, 96 t diu werlt 
nibt dan far von Trim- 
berg, ‘ Renner,’ 19,837. 

As Hugo von Trimberg’s authority is very 
likely Petrus Comestor, whom he mentions in his 
‘ Registram Multorum Auctorum ’(ed. by Huemer, 
Wiener Sitzangsber, 116, 145-190), we need not 
devote any more time to him. 


Far more interesting is the first quotation by 
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Grimm. It is taken from the so-called Wiener 
Genesis. This monument of the Middle High 
German was written about 1070 (Paul’s 
* Grundriss,’ ii. chap. i. p. 248). It bas called 
forth several valuable treatises. Two of them, the 
most important ones, viz., Scherer, ‘Za Genesis 
und Exodus,’ 1874, and Vogt, ‘ Ueber Genesis und 
Exodus’ (in Paul and Braune, ‘ Beitrage,’ vol. ii. 
208-317), are at my disposal. But though 

Poth Scherer and Vogt carefully investigated the 
sources of the poem, neither has been able to trace 
back the history of the passage in question. Nor 
have I been more fortunate. Perhaps some reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ will be more successfal if he can 
spend the time to look up all the references given 
by Migne, 219, 101 “Index Generalis Com- 
mentariorum in Scripturas,” and 220, 295 ‘‘ De 

One might expect to a parallel passage to 
the statement of Petrus Comestor among the 
“ Quindecim Signa ante Judicium.” Nolle (Paul 
and Braune, ‘ Beitrage,’ vol. vi. pp. 413-76) has 

inted out fifty-one versions of the ‘ Signa,’ forty- 

of which has been able to distribute into 
five i, Only one of them, the fifth, repre- 
sen by the Anglo-Norman poem,— 
Oiez, seignor, communement, 
Dunt nostre seignor nus reprent ! 

(in Grass, ‘Das Adamsspiel,’ 1891) mentions the 
rainbow. What we read in this poem about the 
rainbow has no relation at all to the dictum of 
Petrus Comestor. As the poem, moreover, is cer- 
tainly younger than the ‘ Historia Scholastica,’ it is 
not worth while to dwell on it at a length. 


Pirrsca. 
Newberry Library, Chicago, 
AvutHors or Quotations Wantep §. v. 


Let wicked hands 

Rake up the ashes of the sinful dust. 
This is from Praed’s fine (prize) poem ‘ Athens’ (1824), 
and refers to Byron. The lines should run,— 

Let feeble hands, iniquitously just, 

Rake up the relics of the sinful dust. 


Cc. R, Hares. 
(8 8. 129.) 
But while abroad so liberal the dolt is 
spouse at home as as a colt is, 


Prologue to ‘ The Disappointment.’ 
For while abroad so prodigal the dolt is 
Poor spouse at home as ragged as a colt is. 
Epilogue to ‘ The Pilgrim.’ 
Dryden has used the couplet twice, E, Yaapuer, 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Great Pestilence (a.D. 1348-9), now commonly known 
es the Black Death. By Francis Aidan Gasquet, D.D., 
U.8.B. (Simpkin, & Co.) 

How very much there is yet to learn regarding our fore- 

fathers ! The older books of history, from which nearly 


all of us have derived such knowledge of the past as we 
possess, though profuse in information of a certain kind, 
are well nigh silent with regard to many of the most 
important events which are bearing fruit he good or for 
evil up to the present hour. 

Who was it, we wonder, who first directed attention 
to the extreme importance of the Black Death in the 
history of European development? We cannot anewer 
the question, though we bave a strong impression that 
the merit of its discovery belongs to Prof. Seebohm. 
The late Mr. Thorold Rogers, Dr. Creighton, and Dr. 
Jessopp have all done good work regarding the great 
pestilence. We believe that it was the elaborate re- 
searches of the last of these gentlemen which, by bri ging 
statistics to bear, first stam on the popular mind a 
true conception of the awful tregedy of five hundred 
years ago. How very little our instructors realized 
what took place is proved by the fact thet all our bis- 
torians, without exception, devote but a few words to 
the subject. It is no exaggeration to say that, while 
most of us who bave received a liberal education could 
give a fair description of the plague at Athens, not one 
mn a bundred knows anything, beyond ite mere name, of 
the Black Death. 

There is some excuse to be made for the historians of 
the past. They knew how vague the mediwval chro- 
niclers were as to figures. They had encountered state- 
ments of improbable numbers killed in battle, and there- 
fore, no doubt, concluded that the contemporary writers 
who had witnessed the event described bad drawn 
on their imagination for numerical results, This we 
imagine that in some cxses they did ; but Dr. Gasquet’s 
rerearches prove beyond a doubt that whet have seemed 
exaggerations come terribly near the truth. 

A considerable part of the volume is devoted to the 
career of the pestil on the Continent. It seems to 
bave reached Europe from the Biack Ses b _—- 
vessels coming to Genoa, Where it cttginatel wes 
probably never know. It has been not unreasonably 
conjectured that it spread westward from Northern 
China, The ignorance of the laws of bealth and what, 
to use an ugly modern word, is called senitation, no 
doubt accounte, in some degree, for its fatal character ; 
but this goes but a very little way towards explaining 
what happened. For we find that people who lived in 
solitary places—villages and secluded monasteries— fell 
victims as easily as the inbabitants of crowded cities. 
We do not think that any attempt bes been made to 
estimate what was the proportion of the dead to the 
living in any continental land. a5 4 nothing is 
egy + beyond vague surmise, The late Dr. Neale, in 

jis ‘ Notes on Dalmatia,’ says that before the Biack 
Death there were at Parenzo, in Istria, three thousand 
ny and that when the scourge had gone there were 

t three hundred. This is most likely an exaggeration ; 
but it proves how very deeply the minds of tae survivors 
were impressed by the catastrophe. 

Dr. Gasquet has examined the episcopal registers of 
many of the English dioceses, numbers of Inquiritiones 
post mortem, and manor rolls. From vhese sources 
much valuable knowledge has been gained ; but in the 
entire absence of anything answering to our parish 
registers—which were not established until nearly two 
hundred years after 1348—we shall never know what 
was the fate of the poor. The landed men, whose deaths 
may be gleaned from the Inquisitiones and manor rolls, 
were, we assume, better fed and better housed than the 

r creatures who herded in the hovels of the towns. 
hey would, therefore, bave a better chance of esca 
The clergy, on the other hand, whose duty it was to give 
spiritual consolation to the sick, would be in greater 
danger than the nobles, squires, and yeomen, who could, 
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had 


— by. 

n the latter part of the book the author shows how 
the lack of labourers which followed struck a death-vlow 
to the old forms of land tenure, and prepared the way for 
the substitution of free labour in the place of the various 
kinds of servitude which had before existed. He also 
shows the injury which must have been inflicted on 
religion by the bishops compelled to ordain men 
to the ministry who were fitted to discharge 
priestly functions. 


A Glossary of the Words and Phrases used in S.-E. 
Worcestershire, Together with some of the Sa: 
Customs, Superstitions, &c., common in the 
District. By Jesse Salisbury. (Salisbury. ) 

Tuts work, though not issued by the English Dialect 

Society, is arranged on the now well-known lines made 

familiar by that useful body. Mr, Salisbury has done 

his work well, and some of the examples he gives are 

very amusing. We fear, however, t his spelling, 

though just what it should be, will form a puzzle to 
not accustomed to dialect work. 

There were some places in England—of which it seems 
that Pershore was one—where, till some thirty years ago, 
persons hanging a bush over their door bad the privilege 
of selling beer and cider at fair times. At Pershore this 
right was limited to two days only, the 26th and 27th of 
June. Mr. Salisbury fails to tell us whether this privilege 
was ted by charter or was merely prescriptive. We 
think a list of the places where similar customs existed 
is buried in the pages of some forgotten Parliawentary 
Blue-book. If so, it would be well that the catalogue, 
which cannot be a long one, should be transferred to our 


. Salisbury registers a saying which we, in our 
ignorance, have never before beard of. The words may be 
comparatively modern, but the idea carries us back to a 
remote pre-Christian time. The sentence runs, “ Tick 
tack, never change back, touch cold iron.” It is, we 
are told, the “ binding sentence nm the completion of 
an exch: or a swop by boys, at the same time touching 
& piece cold iron with the finger.” In far-off days 
iron was a sacred metal, Here we find it used to con- 
firm a promise—a survival, no doubt, of the time when it 
was used to add solemnity to an oath, 

Mr. Salisbury tells us that there was among bo: and, 
he suggests, among their elders also, a “ fond belief’ 
that borsebairs, if permitted to remain in water, would 
turn into reptiles. We can assure him that the notion 
still flourishes am men and women. Southey, in one 
of his letters (vol. iv. p. 35), tells a wonderful story 
about it, and really seems to have given credit to the 
wonder, The error had no doubt been pointed out 
before, There is a useful refutation of it in the Zoologist 
for 1844 (vol. ii. p. 386), The creature seen, which is 
thought to be a horsehair come into separate life, is the 
Gordius aquaticus, or hair-worm. 

An Worcestershire it is, it seems, unlucky to kill a 
raven. We wish this belie fhad continued to live in other 

These noble birds are rapidly becoming extinct 
many of their old haunts. 


Essays about Men and Women and Books, By Augustine 
Birrell. (S:ock.) 

THE modicum of letterpress which lies within the liberal 

margins of this | volume is slighter in quantity than 

in ite quality. Mr. irrell’s essays are always lively and 

readable, but these particular were cramped in 


their cradie and are too brief to be satisfying. We get 
mere snatches of good things, like hungry railway 
travellers, and are then hurried away to something else. 
Old and New” be 


How, ¢. g., could a subject like “ 


dispatched in thirteen pages !—and such starveli ! 
However, taking what we can get of Mr. Birrell, we ind 
him a charming companion, as euch a sworn lover of 
books and all things bookish is bound to be. He gives 
us here a very acute and sensible criticism on that 

nobile of clerical humourists Swift and Sterne, on Van- 
brugh and Dr, Johnson, Roger North and Gay. Even 
prim Miss Hannah More, with her prolix moralities, is 
not outside the range of his catholic pathies, How 
sensible, too, is this dictum: “ Of odd crazes the 
craze to be for ever reading new books is one of the 


At the annual meeting of the Ex-Libris Society, held 
at St. Martin’s Hall, the Secretary announced the election 
of thirty-two new members, thus bringing up the total 
number to over 380, including leading officials in the 
heraldic colleges of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
The Treasurer reported that the funds were ample, there 
being a balance in hand of over sixty pounds. The 
officers elected for the year were Mr. Walter Hamilton 
treasurer), chairman of council; Mr, 

J, Ellis as hon. treasurer; and Mr, W. H. K. Wright, 
of Plymouth, as secretary and general editor, The 
exhibition of ex-libris literature, engravings, and heraldic 
curiosities was of a varied and most interesting descrip- 
by a number of collectors and art 
critics, 

Tue Worcestershire Historical Society is about to 
issue to members, as supplementary volumes during 1894 
and 1895, an elaborate iadex to Nash's ‘ History ot Wor- 
cestershire.’ It will be prepared in two forms—one in 
folio, to range with Nash, and one in imperial 8vo., to 
range with the ordinary publications of the Society ; or 
members can have both forms on an extra payment of 
10s. 6d. It will be supplied to members only, and all 
copies remaining after distribution will be destroyed. 
Applications for membership may be made to Mr. 8, 
Southall, Guildhall, Worcester. 

Mr. Srocx will immediately, uniform 
with “The Book-Lover’s Library,” ‘ First tions of 
American — @ manual for book-lovers, edited by 


H, Stuart 
Hotices to Correspondents, 

We must call special atiention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. dents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

Contributors will oblige by addressing proofs to Mr, 
Slate, ~~ Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 


Joun Proxrorp (“Codger”).—See ‘ N, & Q.,’ 7G, ix. 

47, 97, 186, 170, 216; and‘ N. D. 
NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’'’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 


munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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WANTED to PURCHASE, OLD MAGAZINES, Peemersty Fe WELLS.—APARTMENTS in a 
ith 


with Coloured Plates, between dates 1612 and 1816. 
numbers or volumes.—R. D., 85, St. John 


A good 
‘> park 


eomfortably Furnished House in a central and sheltered position, 
| three minutes’ walk ren fifteen minutes from L.B. 8.C.— 
R. @., Roxwell, Guildford-road, Grove Hill-road, Tunbridge Wells. 


Book QUERIES ANSWERED.— BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
IR K B A N NOTES and QUERIES for Decemper 10th and 


TWO-AND-A-HAL -HAL PBR allowed on DEPOSITS, 
ble on demand 

© PER CENT. on omaare ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn £100. 

, SHARES, and ANNUITIES Purchased and Sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

the encouragement of Thrift the Bank cums on 

ppamand allows Interest monthly on aan completed £1 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIBTY. 
HOW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for TWO GUINBAS per MONTH. 


IRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND 


D SOCIETY. 
HOW to FUMCHASE PLOT of LAND for FIVE SHLILLINOS 
per MONTE. 


Now y 6d. 
GLOSSARY of a and PHRASES USED 


Ce pe wh Mr. Salisbury on the way in which he has carried 

wean is pleasant to tip. into the book and glance on some odd saying 

ce calls up Ll 

Bend with an old time fnvour who bas Row passed awa 


The specimens of Worcestershire talk are delightfully true to life.” 
“ Of great interest to all students of folk-lore, quaint customs, &c.” 
London: J. SALISBURY, 48, Fleet-lane, E.C. 


N ORDINARY of BRITISH ARMORIALS: 
tiomary of Cente of Agus op the Hames of 
Famine w Shieide have been placed wen W 


and Edited from p. 606 by the late A. W. MORANT, F.8.A. 
ae Lo. Avo. double columns, to bind im 1 or 2 vols. 
jes of this standard W. PAP- 
13, Lincols’s W 


New and Cheaper Edition, price Two Shillings, 
IELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 


Astronomy. Eighth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 
BA. PRAS. 


EDWARD STANFORD, 2 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


Second Edition, price Sixpence, cloth, 
EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of the 


BDWARD STANFORD, 2% and 27, Coekspur-street, Charing Cross, 8.W 
BRAND & CO.'S 
BEEF 
BOvILLON. 


A most nutritious and invigorating beverage, made 
by the simple addition of boiling water, at a cost 
within the reach of all. 

Sold by the principal Chemists and Grocers through- 
out the United Kingdom. 

Caution! Beware of Imitations, 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE-STRERT, MAYFAIR, W. 


and JANUARY 7th and 1893, contains a BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY of Mi. GLADSTONE. 


Price of the Four Numbers, Is. 4d.; or free by post, ls. 6d. 
JOHN C. FRAN Notes and 
Queries Office, Bream's-bulldings, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 1820 to 1892. 


Nord and QUERIES for APRIL 29, May 13th 
27th, JUNB 0th, 24th, and JULY containes BIBLIOGRAPRY 


ISFIELD. This includes KEYS to VIVIAN 
* LOTHAIR,’ and ‘ ENDYMION 


Price of the Six Numbers, 2s.; or free by post, te. 3d 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream's- buildings, 
Chancery-iane, E.C. 


NOTICE, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
The Volume, JULY to DECEMBER, 1893, 
With the Index, 

Price 10s, 6d., is NOW READY. 

*,* The Index separately, price 6d.; by post, 
64d. Also Cases for Binding, price ls, ; by post, 
1s. 3d. 

Published by JOHN C, FRANCOIS, 
Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
ALLEN’S SOLID LEATHER PORTMAN- 

TEAUS, GLADSTONE BAGS, and HAT 
CASES. Very Light and Strong. 
ALLEN’S IMPROVED DRESSING BAGS, 
in Crocodile and Morocco Leather, Silver and 
Ivory Fittings, from Five Guineas to Hundred. 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, a 
large Rom, for Ball Dresses, with Fitted 


ALLEN’S NEW ILLUSTRATED OATA- 


J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer, 37, Strand, London 
(opposite the Lowther Arcade). 


HE CHIEF AMBITION of every young girl 
and ex 


to have a rich husband establishment; thus the 
or interest to her. Her ideas, im time become 
medified as her experience of the world becomes more matured. 

jast she setties down to the conviction that riches do not mean 
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THE OXFORD CHAUCER. 
In Six Volumes, demy 8vo. with Portrait and Facsimiles. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS 
GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 


EDITED FROM NUMEROUS MANUSCRIPTS 


By Prof. W. W. SKEAT. 


NOW READY, Vor, I., price 16s, 
Pp. lxiv, 568, demy 8vo. with Contemporary Portrait and 


Facsimile from the Harleian MS. 
CONTENTS, 
General Introduction. 
Life of Chaucer. The Romaunt of the Rose. 
List of Chaucer’s Works. The Minor Poems. 
Introduction to the Romaunt of the Rose, Notes to the Romaunt of the Rose. 
Introduction to the Minor Poems. Notes to the Minor Poems. 


The remaining Five Volumes will be published at short intervals during the present year. 
The complete set of Six Volumes is offered to Subscribers at 
Three Guineas net, payable in advance. 


*,* The Subscription List will be closed before the isswe is completed, and the names of original 
subscribers will be given at the end of the sixth volume. 


This Edition of Chaucer, by one of the greatest Authorities on early English Literatum 
ts the unremitting labour of a quarter of a century. It is a complete edition 
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